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Features in This 
Issue 


Should Tax Claims Be Given Unlimited 

Preference Rating Among Bankruptcy 

Claims? A Discussion of a Problem of 
Importance to Every Creditor. 


What Will Be Our Policy on Credits 

After V Day? New Products, New 

Customers and New Selling Plans Will 
All Affect These Policies. 


The Automotive Industry—Rated One 

of Our Largest Before Pearl Harbor 

—Affects the Production Schedule of 

Thousands of Smaller Plants. Here Is 

an Interesting Discussion of the Fu- 
ture of This Big Industry. 


Should Interstate Laws Govern Se- 
cured Sales Contracts Such As Con- 
ditional Sales, Lease Contracts, etc.? 
Perhaps You Do Not Believe in Fed- 
eral Regulation, But Here Is a Pro- 
posal That Is Worthy of Your Full 
Consideration. 


What Would We Do If Germany Quit 
Today? Would We Be Prepared to 
Start at Once on Peacetime Produc- 
tion? Are We Prepared for V Day? 




























Why Let the Sands of Time 
Run Against You 


“The problem that confronts the United States 
differs in degree, but not in kind, from that 
which faces Canada, Great Britain, and other 
nations that are at war. 

“In each case, it is necessary to improve the 
quality of speedy economic diagnosis, by train- 
ing men and women who will be accustomed 
to think clearly in the presence of the facts, and 
to consider those facts against the background 
of economic theory and economic history.”— 
F. Cyril James, Vice Chancellor, McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, Canada. 





Prepare Now for Credit Opportunities 


Success in Credit Management depends 
more and more on a sound knowledge 
of the underlying principles of credit. 
The man who masters credit reaches the 
heart of successful business procedure. 


The National Institute of Credit offers 
you a training course that gives you a 
thorough background of credit princi- 
ples and practice, and fits you for more 
efficient administration of credit de- 
partment duties. 


National Jnititute ) Credit ', tn 





Please send me details of your Credit and Collection Course, without obligation to me. 
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World Currencies 


The primary requisite of any sound international currency stabili- 
\ zation program is a sound domestic fiscal policy. Unless a nation 
has its own finances on a sound basis, or is rapidly moving in that 
direction, there can be no permanent stabilization of its currency in the 
world markets. This fundamental is too frequently glossed over because 
it is so simple and is based on such naked truth. A world conference, 
held at the proper time, on how best to balance national budgets, could 
contribute more to the soundness of the currencies of the world than all 
of the technical arid involved discussions on money standards. 


It is equally significant that in the last analysis the evaluation of a 
currency, whether it be based on sterling or bi-metalism—whether on 
controlled, managed or fiat money — it is eventually reduced in the 
world markets to its sound value, appraised or real, in terms of gold. 


In distress periods or eras of conflict, with money values and the 
trade that creates them so shockingly disturbed, arbitrary technical 
support or a temporary substitute for sound currency may be justifiable, 
but such considerations are purely hypodermics injected into the blood 
streams of the mediums of exchange. The cure is to be found in a period 
of restful recuperation along normal and natural lines. 


Any world attempt to bring order and stability to world currencies 
must in the end be conscious of the need of sound domestic fiscal poli- 
cies as a subsequent or objective condition in order to justify even a tem- 
porary measure of helpfulness, unless such helpfulness be extended 
sympathetically. In the latter event the aid should not be disguised as a 
primary contribution to monetary stability. It should properly be 
defined as a measure of temporary aid, to allow a world suffering from 
the devastation of war to catch its breath and sustain life until it can 
evolve a sound currency. There is adequate reason for rendering such 
aid and its proper definition will be refreshing. 


Henry H. Heimann 
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Days and weeks of silence from the pretty little 
wife that he’d left behind just when he’d most 
wanted to be with her. Then this brief but joyous 
message—Son born—Mother doing fine.” You 
can bet that heappreciates the American Red Cross. 
For it was the Red Cross that got the message 
through that substituted happiness for anxiety. 
The Red Cross was right there at home, too 
—Nurse’s and Dietitians’ Aides in the hos- 


pital; later home nursing service to see that 


This is the eighth of a series of advertisements dedicated to the American Red Cross by 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
FIRE ‘ AUTOMOBILE . MARINE 
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every little care was provided. Yes, the Amer- 
ican Red Cross is doing what it can to do every- 
thing he’d want to do for her—as well as 
everything she’d want to do for him. 

And this story might be repeated countless 
times all over the country and all over the 
world. So let’s give a hand—a helping hand 
if possible—to this fine organization which 
knows no other reward than satisfaction in 


having been of service. 








Tax Claims in Bankruptcies 


Kacwat Developments and Proposed Reforms 


Under the provisions of Section 

64 of the Bankruptcy Act, taxes 

Mu legally due and owing by the 
bankrupt to the United States, or 

any State or subdivision thereof, are 
entitled to priority in the distribution 
of the bankrupt’s estate, subject only 
to the payment of costs of adminis- 
tration, wage claims, and expenses 
incurred by creditors in successfully 
opposing the bankrupt’s discharge. 

As tax rates have increased and 
new exactions have been added from 
year to year by federal, state and 
municipal governments, general credi- 
tors have found the dividends avail- 
able for distribution to them from 
bankrupt estates growing progres- 
sively smaller. 

An added irritation from the point 
of view of creditors is the frequent 
laxity of taxing officials in asserting 
and collecting their claims before 
bankruptcy ensues, with the result 
that priority tax claims are filed in 
bankruptcy representing an accumu- 
lation of tax indebtedness over a 
number of years, with interest 
charges added which greatly increase 
the total amount demanded. Often 
such claims are not revealed on the 
bankrupt’s books of account, and 
creditors are suddenly confronted 
with a situation which, if known, 
would have resulted in a denial of 
credit. 


Rule of U. S. Supreme Court 


HE United States Supreme Court 

has defined a tax as “a pecuniary 
burden laid upon individuals or prop- 
erty for the purpose of supporting 
the government. * * * It is required 
to be paid * * * in invitum,” and is 
“capable of being enforced by action 
against the will of the taxpayer.” 
(State of N. J. v. Anderson, 203 
U. S. 483.) 

Whether a particular exaction is a 
tax, and, therefore, entitled to pri- 
ority, is a federal question to be de- 
termined by the bankruptcy court, 
regardless of any state court decision 
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to the contrary and regardless of 
whether or not the statute imposing 
the exaction denominates it as a tax. 
State decisions are conclusive only as 
to the incidents of the tax, such as 
whether or not it is collectible from 
the vendor or the vendee, or both. 
(N. J. v. Anderson, 203 U. S. 483; 
City of N. Y. v. Feiring, 313 U. S. 
283.) 

To be provable in bankruptcy and 
entitled to priority, a tax claim must 
be legally due and owing “by the 
bankrupt.” This requirement has 
given rise to the question as to 
whether, when a state or federal 
statute imposing a duty on a vendor 
to collect and pay a tax and to him- 
self collect the tax from the vendee 
(as in the case of gasoline and sales 
taxes), the state is entitled to a pri- 
ority claim for the taxes against the 
estate of the bankrupt-vendor. 


When Bankrupt Is Liable 


IF the vendor is a mere agent for 
the collection of the tax from the 


vendee, and is not himself liable for 
the payment of the exaction, the 
claim against the bankrupt-vendor is 
not for “taxes legally due and owing 
by the bankrupt,” and is not, there- 
fore, entitled to priority. But where 
both the vendor and the vendee are, 
by the tax statute, made liable for 
the payment of the tax, the vendor, 
being required to pay whether or not 
he collects from the vendee, the tax 
is one legally due and owing from 
the bankrupt-vendor and entitled to 
priority. (City of N. Y. v. Feiring, 
supra. ) 

So also in the recent case of U. S. 
v. State of N. Y., 315 U. S. 510, it 
was held that claims for social secur- 
ity taxes, though levied primarily 
upon employees, are entitled to pri- 
ority in the employer’s bankruptcy in 


view of the fact that the employer - 


is by the statute made liable for the 
tax whether or not he has collected 
it from his employees. 

The priority to which tax claims 
are entitled does not however extend 
to penalties or forfeitures imposed 
by federal, state or municipal govern- 
ments for failure to pay taxes or 
other exactions at maturity. Penal- 
ties and forfeitures as such may not 
be allowed in bankruptcy except for 
the amount of the pecuniary loss sus- 
tained by the act, transaction or pro- 
ceeding out of which the penalty or 
forfeiture arose, with reasonable and 
actual costs occasioned thereby and 
such interest as may have accrued 
thereon according to law. (Act, Sec. 


57-j.) 


Penalty vs. Punishment 


‘THE courts have stated that the 

test as to whether or not a par- 
ticular exaction for delay in the pay- 
ment of taxes is a penalty, is whether 
or not the charge is intended as pun- 
ishment to the debtor. The rationale 
of Section 57-j in providing that pen- 
alties shall not be allowable is that, 
if allowable, the penalty would be 
imposed upon the creditors of the 
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taxpayer rather than upon the of- 
fender himself. 


A number of recently adjudicated 
cases have involved the question as 
to whether or not a particular exac- 
tion is a tax or a penalty within the 
meaning of Section 57-j. 

Until the decision of the Supreme 
Court in Meilink v. Unemployment 
Reserves Com. of Calif., 314 U. S. 
564, there was question as to whether 
a rate of interest upon delinquent 
taxes, which was in excess of the 
usual legal rate of interest estab- 
lished by the law of the State, was 
not in fact a penalty, and, therefore, 
not allowable in bankruptcy. 


In that case, the State statute pro- 
vided for interest at the rate of 12% 
per annum upon delinquent claims 
for contributions due by an employer 
to a State Unemployment Insurance 
Fund. The legal rate of interest on 
ordinary debts in California is 7%. 
The trustee contended that the inter- 
est in excess of 7% constituted a pen- 
alty. The Supreme Court held in 
the bankruptcy proceedings of the 
employer that the State was entitled 
to priority not only for the principal 
amount of the claim but for 12% in- 
terest thereon, and said that a state 
is entitled to determine what rate of 
interest is compensatory having re- 
gard to the nature of the credit risk 
and trouble and expense involved in 
collecting a delinquency. 


Rule in New York Case 


ON the other hand, where a state 

statute visited tax delinquents 
with an additional liability of 10% of 
the tax plus 1% per month until paid, 
the court held both the 10% and the 
1% exactions to be penalties because 
under the statute the 1% was added 
to the 10% to make a single fund, 
and neither amount was denominated 
by the statute as “interest.” N. Y. v. 
Jersawit, 263 U. S. 493. 


As a result of the decision in the 
California case, there now appears to 
be no limitation upon the power of 
the federal, state or municipal law- 
making bodies to fix any rate of in- 
terest upon tax claims, and to have 
the entire amount of such exaction 
allowed as a priority claim in the 
bankruptcy proceedings of the tax- 
payer, provided only that the rate im- 
posed be designated as “interest” 
and that the interest rate bears some 
reasonable relation to the value of 
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the use of money, having regard to 
the expense and uncertainty of col- 
lection. 


Section 64-a (4) provides that in 
case any question arises as to “the 
amount of legality of taxes,” such 
question shall be heard and deter- 
mined by the bankruptcy court. 


Limits Bankruptcy Court 


EFORE the recent decision of the 

Supreme Court in Arkansas 
Corp. Com. v. Thompson, 313 VU. S. 
132, it was generally assumed that 
the bankruptcy court had full power 
to adjudicate the validity and amount 
of taxes filed as priority claims in 
bankruptcy proceedings, and to de- 
termine not only the legality of the 
assessment, but also the amount of 
the valuation which should have been 
used as the basis for the assessment. 
Even a prior determination, after 
hearing by a duly constituted state 
agency, was believed subject to re- 
examination and correction by the 
court of bankruptcy, unless such mat- 
ters had been determined in a judicial 
proceeding and had become res ad- 
judicata. 


As a result of the decision in the 
Thompson case, however, the rule, as 
above stated, is obviously too broad. 

In that case, the taxes had been 
determined, after due hearing, and in 
accordance with State law, but the 
Arkansas Corporation Commission, 
acting in a quasi judicial capacity, but 
there had been no judicial determina- 
tion. While an appeal from the de- 
cision of the Commission to the 
State Circuit Court was available to 
the trustee, he had failed to take ad- 
vantage of it. He later asked the 
bankruptcy court to determine the 
amount and legality of the Arkansas 
tax by revising the property value 
found by the Commission upon which 
the amount of the tax was based. 
The trustee proceeded upon the as- 
sumption that Section 64-a (4) gave 
the bankruptcy court power to hold 
a completely new hearing in order to 
set its own value on the property, re- 
gardless of the value fixed by the 
State through its quasi judicial 
agency. 

The Supreme Court held that noth- 
ing in the language of Section 64-a 
(4) indicates that taxpayers in bank- 
ruptcy or reorganization are intended 
to have the extraordinary privilege of 
two separate trials—one state and one 
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federal—on an identical issue of con- 
troverted fact—the value of the prop- 
erty taxed. The court said that there 
could be no question as to the legality 
of the assessment, and that if the 
State Commission had properly found 
the value of the property, the amount 
of the taxes could not be in question. 
Congress never intended, the court 
held, to set the federal courts up as 
super-assessment agencies over state 
taxes. The Court said: 

“The policy of revising and rede- 
termining state tax valuations would 
be a complete reversal of our historic 
national policy of federal non-inter- 
ference with the taxing powers of the 
states.” 


Interprets Section 64-a 


[NX arriving at its conclusion in the 

Thompson case, the court dis- 
tinguished its earlier decision in N. J. 
v. Anderson, 203 U. S. 483, upon 
which the Thompson trustee had re- 
lied. In the Anderson case, as in the 
Thompson case, the provision of Sec- 
tion 64-a was cited as authorizing the 
bankruptcy court to determine the 
“amount or legality of the tax claim.” 
New Jersey had imposed a franchise 
tax upon the outstanding—not au- 
thorized—capital stock of corpora- 
tions, varying in proportion to the 
number of shares. A state agency, 
without a hearing, had imposed a tax 
on the authorized stock of the com- 
pany involved which greatly exceeded 
the number of shares of stock out- 
standing. It was held that the bank- 
ruptcy court was not concluded by 
the finding of the State Tax Board, 
and that as a matter of law the claim 
should have been upon the basis of 
the capital stock actually outstanding. 
The court, in its decision in the 
Thompson case, pointed out that, in 
the Anderson case the assessors had 
acted in a ministerial capacity and not 
judicially, and their determination 
was merely a computation. Their ac- 
tion in imposing the tax on the au- 
thorized, rather than the outstanding, 
capital stock exceeded their statutory 
authority. 

In the Thompson case, the Cor- 
poration Commission acted, not min- 
isterially, but as a quasi judicial 
agency entrusted with wide responsi- 
bilities in connection with the general 
tax system of the State, chosen by 
Arkansas as the ultimate guardian of 
the rights of the State and its tax- 
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payers, subject only to judicial re- 
view as provided for by the State. 


Another Interpretation 


FOLLOWING the Thompson de- 

cision, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit, in Ly- 
ford v. City of N. Y., 137 F. (2d) 
782, held that participation by a trus- 
tee in proceedings before a local tax- 
ing official, resulting merely in an ex 
parte determination of the amount of 
the tax and penalties, did not estop 
the trustee from objecting to the tax 
claim and seeking a determination by 
the court of bankruptcy of the issues 
raised by the objection. In that case, 
the proceedings before the state tax- 
ing authority had been merely pre- 
liminary, and the question involved 
was strictly one of law, i.e. whether 
the tax had been levied on non-tax- 
able items. The court held that un- 
der such circumstances the bank- 
ruptcy court has jurisdiction to de- 
termine the trustee’s objection to the 
claim. 


The Circuit Court found the deci- 
sion in the Anderson case controlling 
rather than the decision in the 
Thompson case, pointing out that 
there had been no final or conclusive 
action by the Comptroller, and that 
the only step taken under the state 
law had been merely a preliminary 
one, namely, an ex parte determina- 
tion by the Comptroller which, the 
court said, “does not differ from the 
action of the New Jersey assessors in 
the. Anderson case.” 


Limitation of Authority 


NDER the foregoing decisions, it 

is clear that the power of the 
bankrutpcy court to determine the 
amount and legality of taxes does not 
extend to a re-valuation of the prop- 
erty if such value has been legally ad- 
judicated, or has been determined by 
a Commission, or other taxing au- 
thority having quasi judicial power. 
Where there has been no such deter- 
mination, the bankruptcy court clear- 
ly may decide, on objection to a tax 
claim, all questions strictly involving 
legality and amount, but, in the light 
of the decision in the Thompson case, 
it is improbable that this power will 
be held to include the right to revalue 
property for purposes of assessment 
even though the bankrupt against 
whom the taxes were assessed failed 
to take advantage of the provisions of 
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the Tax Law granting a right of re- 
view and determination. 

Unless the bankruptcy court has 
the power to review and redetermine 
the value placed upon property by 
state or local assessors, in cases where 
the bankrupt has failed to avail him- 
self of remedies of review, creditors 
will obviously be penalized by the 
bankrupt’s neglect. An amendment 
to Section 64-a (4) expressly grant- 
ing to the bankruptcy court the power 
of review and redetermination under 
such circumstances, was proposed in 
1938 before the House and Senate 
Judiciary Committees, but the amend- 
ment was not adopted. If the amend- 
ment had been adopted, Section 64-a 
(4) would have read as follows: “in 
case any question arises as to the 
amount or legality of any taxes, such 
question shall be heard and deter- 
mined by the court, irrespective of any 
act or omission of the bankrupt or the 
debtor with respect thereto, prior to 
the filing of the petition, except that 
final judgment of a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction with respect there- 
to, entered prior to the filing of the 
petition, shall be binding on the es- 
tate.” (House Hearings on HR6439, 
75th Congress, First Session, 161- 
162.) 


Tax Claims Nondischargeable 


HE fact that tax claims, whether 

owing to the United States or any 
state, county, district or municipality, 
are not dischargeable, creates, in 
these days of high assessments, a 
problem of grave importance. The 
purpose of granting a discharge in 
bankruptcy is to permit an honest 
debtor to rid himself of his obliga- 
tions upon the surrender of all of his 
property, and to make a fresh start 
in life. But what does the debtor 
gain by a discharge from his ordinary 
commercial debts and personal obli- 
gations, if, after surrendering all his 
property, he still remains subject to 
an accumulated tax liability which 
continues to draw interest until paid, 
at practically any rate which the fed- 
eral or local government sees fit to 
impose ? 

So, not only do the creditors suffer 
from undisclosed tax liabilities, and 
the excessive rates of interest im- 
posed thereon, but the law leaves the 
bankrupt himself at the mercy of the 
taxing authorities, wholly dependent 
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upon their goodwill for his future 
success in life. 

The situation demands reform, 
and various remedies have heen 
suggested: The Committee on Bank- 
ruptcy and Liquidations of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, in a report 
dated Aug. 12, 1944, has proposed 
that there should be a limitation of 
one year on the priority granted to 
tax claims ; that a tax claimant should 
be prohibited from increasing the 
amount of its claim after the filing of 
the original claim; and that interest 
on tax claims should not be allowed 
beyond the date of filing the petition 
in bankruptcy or for reorganization. 

The suggested program, if adopted, 
would go far to ameliorate the situa- 
tion from the point of view of credi- 
tors, but would provide no relief to 
the debtor. 


Another suggestion is that the 
Bankruptcy Act be amended to pro- 
vide that no tax claim extending be- 
yond a period of one year from the 
date of bankruptcy should be prov- 
able unless notice of the tax liability 
were filed in a public office where the 
information would be available for 
inspection by creditors, thus making 
available to creditors information 
which would enable them to make a 
considered determination as to 
whether or not credit should be ex- 
tended. 


Some Protection for Creditors 


[F the reform went no further than 

the American Bar Association pro- 
poses, and the total tax liability 
should amount to $100,000, of which 
$10,000 had accrued within one year 
before bankruptcy, the claim to the 
extent of $10,000 would be entitled 
to priority, and the balance of $90,000 
would rank as a general claim on a 
parity with other creditors. Some 
method should be provided whereby 
the creditors might know of the ex- 
istence of the non-priority claim of 
$90,000. 

Again, the Bankruptcy Act might 
well establish a maximum rate of in- 
terest to be allowed on tax claims en- 
titled to priority, remitting any ex- 
cess interest to the status of an un- 
secured claim. 

It seems clear also that any pro- 
gram of tax reform in bankruptcy 
should include a modification of Sec- 
tion 17, to make the tax claims dis- 
chargeable. 
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Looking Ahead in Credits 


What Wl Be Our Policy Aer V-Day ? 


Today, we hear of planning for 
the time when world economic 

W conditions will permit normality 

to enter into the scope of our 
activities. For purposes of simplifica- 
tion and to narrow down as much as 
possible the discussion of this subject, 
may I omit from our thinking such 
matters as world—trade and banking 
—relations—and also—delete, insofar 
as possible, government regulations. 
I should like to confine this short 
paper to considering the field of prac- 
tical industrial post-war credits. The 
management of most of our com- 
panies have collected and placed plans 
and ideas on paper regarding manu- 
facturing, products—and distribution. 
I believe that credit men should think 
of and plan their place in this picture. 
Therefore, very briefly, may I go 
over with you, three phases of credit 
for your consideration. They are— 

1. Credit Requirements. 

2. Investment—Accounts Re- 

ceivable. 

3. Losses. 

A manager of credits is not so 
vitally concerned with these three 
matters today, as will be the case in 
the future, and I shall proceed to out- 
line my thoughts in their application 
of looking ahead. 

As our companies are making 
elaborate plans for products and 
distribution, we must consider that 
the success of the programs may be 
more or less limited where there is 
maintained in the company a too 
strict credit control. I have a sugges- 
tion that in order to smooth the path 
of changeover from war production 
to civilian goods manufacturing, the 
credit departments liberalize their 
thinking on the requirements of a 
buyer to permit open account pur- 
chases, 

Every credit manager will have to 
determine for himself just what mini- 
mum requirements are necessary to 
Permit entry of an order for an open 
account delivery. Personally, I have 
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planned a system that would in al- 
most any case allow starting ship- 
ments to a customer if there is an in- 
dication of the firm having been es- 
tablished, with an antecedent record 
clear. This is not a loose method 
when one considers that it takes only 
a short time to gather complete de- 
tails to determine an analysis of the 
credit responsibility and future rela- 
tions. 

Even though a decision might ap- 
pear that you have taken on a risk, 
there then comes a credit salesman’s 
job of encouraging and leading 
worthwhile new customers to prog- 
ress. It is in this field of smaller 
business companies, that you will find 
the majority of your new customers. 

I recently told our salesmen that it 
is their responsibility to avoid solicit- 
ing orders from concerns known to 
be dead beats and generally have un- 
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approved records in their community. 
They know these people but should 
not overlook requesting periodical 
credit review as some of these cases 
improve to become good prospects. 

Therefore, liberalization with a de- 
gree of safety control on a policy that 
is not restrictive, and that has sales 
cooperation, will, in my opinion, be 
very helpful in the expansion of gen- 
eral business, and improvement of the 
interests of the company you repre- 
sent. 

The management of any firm 
should realize that the present rec- 
ord of small number of days sales in- 
vested in receivables will probably not 
continue in the post-war period. Or 
in other words, the aging list of com- 
mercial accounts will undoubtedly re- 
flect no such picture as showing today. 
Let’s consider the probable future 
events. 

No one knows the date nor how 
the war will end; therefore, we must 
presume that “V” day will cause ces- 
sation of the then existing war pro- 
duction at once. The most confusing 
condition would be to slam the door 
on full war material manufacturing, 
and allow the scramble to get into ci- 
vilian goods production to develop by 
itself. Industry would probably be 
best able to do this without outside 
assistance. 

To what degree will war produc- 
tion have been curtailed and civilian 
goods manufacturing taken its place 
before the war’s end, is anyone’s 
guess. Therefore, we only know that 
there will be a changeover. 

Now, what has this to do with post- 
war thinking as to our receivable in- 
vestments? Well, your customer is 
likely to have need of working ma- 
terials for which he may not be able 
to pay for promptly, because of funds 
being tied up elsewhere. I have ref- 
erence to changover costs, termina- 
tion hold-up, income tax payments 
and probable renegotiation amounts 
to pay. Provided a sizeable user of 
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your products had this picture and 
needed assistance—and history deter- 
mines that the firm has demonstrated 
the ability to produce successfully, 
but has been caught in the maize of 
government regulations in producing 
war goods, but now cancelled, what 
would you do? 

Even though the financial condition 
may presently be unattractive, I be- 
lieve that I would accept the credit 
of this firm, and assist them by allow- 
ing the account to run beyond terms. 
This may be multiplied for us many 
times, and thus, if I have drawn the 
future picture correctly, management 
must plan and provide funds for the 
expansion of accounts receivable. 

There is no question in my mind 
but that we will have an increasing 
number of days sales in the centrol 
figure of our receivables. As much 
as industry will carry of this load, 
there will avoid the necessity of the 
Federal Government to foster their 
loaning agencies with the attendant 
red tape and confusion. I believe 
that we should look ahead that pro- 
vision should be made for the invest- 
ment in accounts receivable to be in- 
creased. 

During the war, reserves for bad 


debts should be building a very 
solid figure on which credit losses will 
have to lean in the period following 
the close of the pwar. Some of the 
charge-offs will probably develop 
from the result of over-expansion in 
war production, and inability to 
shrink back to normal size because of 
the nature of the undertaking in war 
production. 

Other financial setbacks will occur 
from firms who will be unable to 
stand the pace which is planned—as I 
believe the public will demand im- 
proved material coming from new 
developments with modern designs as 
against the 1943 models of any 
product. 

Thus, as has always been the case, 
some firms will find that progress 
has outstripped them. Their outmoded 
production methods and/or product 
cannot be sold at a profit. The new 
developments of war times must be 
incorporated into your customer’s 
product, otherwise a bad debt may 
result. This means that we should 
now reserve for post-war losses 
which are likely to be of larger per- 
centage during the first three years 
of reverting to normal than there- 
after. 


Credit to Help Small Businesses 
C~. D, Offers Vcticat ‘Fhisdbesh 


How business, and _ especially 
= small business, may obtain the 
W credit it is soon going to need in 
order to finance an anticipated 
30 per cent to 45 per cent increase in 
peacetime production and sales as 
compared with 1940, is the subject of 
a handbook, “Bank Credit: Your 
Postwar Program and Your Banker,” 
issued today by the Committee for 
Economic Development. 

The Postwar Small Business Credit 
Commission of the American Bank- 
ers Association is sending the book 
to all the approximately 16,000 banks 
in the United States. This will sup- 
plement the nation-wide distribution 
through C.E.D.’s 2000 community 
committees in all parts of the coun- 
try, as part of a campaign to bring 
local businessmen and bankers closer 
together. 


Credit and Financial Management 


“This businessman’s program of 
information regarding bank credit,” 
said Robert M. Hanes, chairman of 
the A.B.A. Commission, “is of great 
benefit to the public and bankers 
alike. It merits the support and co- 
operation of every banker.” 

The book was prepared by \ the 
C.E.D. Financial Advisory Commit- 
tee, of which Hugh H. McGee, vice- 
president of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, is chairman, and 
spells out this Committee’s slogan, 
“Think out loud with your banker.” 

In his foreword to the pamphlet, 
Mr. McGee, addressing himself to 
the businessman needing reconver- 
sion or other postwar credit, says: 
“Talk with your banker frequently; 
think out loud with him; give him 
your confidence; develop his confi- 
dence. That is the simplest, quickest 
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and easiest way to obtain the credit 
you may need to carry out your post- 
war program.” 

Among the subjects covered in the 
handbook, in view of the special 
credit problems expected to result 
from great peacetime business ex- 
pansion after the war, are: The 
nature of the businessman’s relation 
with his bank; the kinds of loans 
banks can make; other sources of 
temporary credit ; and sources of per- 
manent capital and long-term credit, 

The handbook may be obtained 
through any of the 2000 C.E.D. com- 
munity committees, not from the New 
York office. 

Nine regional conferences, bring- 
ing together representatives of state 
bankers associations, are being un- 
dertaken by the Postwar Small Busi- 
ness Credit Commission of the 
American Bankers Association in 
order to acquaint bankers in every 
section of the country with its pro- 
gram to extend credit to every com- 
petent person, firm or corporation 
needing it for a constructive purpose. 

These meetings are designed to 
give state associations first hand in- 
formation concerning the Commis- 
sion’s program, policies and _pro- 
cedure. The basic data will then be 
disseminated through state associa- 
tion channels to clearing houses and 
other groups so that every bank will 
be familiar with the Commission’s 
program for small business. 

Conferences are scheduled to be 
held in Chicago, Sept. 28; Richmond, 
Va., Oct. 11; San Francisco, Cal. 
Oct. 20; Denver, Colo., Oct. 23; 
Dallas, Texas, Oct. 26; New Orleans, 
La., Oct. 30; and New York City, 
Nov. 9. Two already have taken 
place, at Boston, Mass., Sept. 11; and 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 18. 

The conference at Chicago will 
cover Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin. The one at Richmond, 
the District of Columbia, Maryland, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Virginia. The San Francisco confet- 
ence will cover Arizona, California, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington; the 
Denver meeting Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Utah, Wyoming; Dallas: 
Arkansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Texas; New Orleans: Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippiy Tennessee, and New York 
City: Delaware, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania. 
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Future of the Automotive Industry 


Will Mfect Triad of P roduction P Vants 


vital to hundreds of thousands 
of people from the standpoint of 
labor, money and the welfare of 
our nation. Being one of the largest 
industries, its future activities will 
control and affect the domestic 
economy of this country in no un- 
certain manner. I have no qualms 
concerning the good future of the in- 
dustry. It has the minds, the money, 
the initiative and the know-how to 
get things done. It has the energy 
and intelligence necessary to solve 
any problem that may present itself. 
The puzzle is the form these prob- 
lems might assume and the severity 
of the labor pains in the birth of new 
ideas, materials and designs, produc- 
tion and sales. 

As a preliminary to the main ques- 
tion, consider briefly the present situ- 
ation in the automobile manufactur- 
ing section of the industry, which is 
the largest and of course the most 
important. Right now practically 
every automobile manufacturer is de- 
voting all his time to war work. They 
have converted just about every 
square foot of space and in many 
cases additional buildings have been 
erected and millions of dollars worth 
of tools and machinery have been in- 
stalled. Personnel has been con- 
verted to war production and the 
automobile business as such is now 
supporting only a fraction of the 
number of people who formerly de- 
pended upon it for a living. At the 
moment they have war contracts and 
they have war contract terminations 
and they have war contract cancella- 
tions to think about and that is some- 
thing. Their finances are in order, 
all companies have earned ade- 
quate profits and provisions have 
been made for proper financial re- 
serves to cover reconversion require- 
ments. The dealer organization, 
while drastically reduced has sur- 
prised everyone by its ability to stay 


* This industry, you will grant is 
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in business and make a profit. While 
many have found it impossible to 
keep going, those who were in a 
position to give service and have 
worked out their labor problems 
found more work than they could 
handle. The larger dealers were in 
a favorable position mostly and took 
the long swing viewpoint. The re- 
sult is a first class nucleus for a dis- 
tribution medium that can be ex- 
panded rapidly and with selectivity. 
I do not believe there is a man in 
the industry but who is chock full 
of assurance that comes from an in- 
born confidence that the automobile 
industry is facing a grand future 
and that includes those in the asso- 
ciated fields. 


Cautions in Postwar Plans 


Y company and others are think- 

ing a lot right now about post- 
war activities and planning for them. 
Postwar planning is a term that has 
become an all-inclusive coverage for 
the “flights of fancy” indulged in 
by “eager engineers” and “delirious 
designers” and to say nothing about 
“static statisticians’ and “excited 


_ economists.” While there is not the 


slightest doubt that serious study is 
being given to potential and known 
problems by competent minds, there 
has been such a volume of fanciful 
and grotesque conceptions as to make 
predictions almost without value. 
Most of the postwar planning we 
hear about is of a general nature 
and very little of it is specific. I 
do not think the serious, sound en- 
gineer nor the alert industrialist is 
indulging in any such “stuff as 
dreams are made of.” I do not be- 
lieve we will see any revolutionary 
or radical changes immediately fol- 
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lowing. In due time, yes, many 
changes but there are foo many fac- 
tors that dictate caution and a slower 
pace and while the automotive in- 
dustry has never been accused of 
lacking courage and leadership, its 
postwar planning will not imme- 
diately provide for the production of 
a creation “of mind’s internal 
heaven.” 


Gazing into the future, the first 
problem we see is reconversion. I 
think this will be accomplished with- 
out too much confusion and delay 
since the Government has decided to 
keep it out of the Controller Gen- 
eral’s office. The Auditor’s view- 
point is important, of course but the 
delay and the ensuing bickering 
would be well nigh disastrous. If the 
Army takes over altogether I think 
they will do a good job and as 
rapidly as possible. In fact, Under 
Secretary of War Patterson recently 
issued a stern rebuke to those con- 
tracting officers who lacked the 
courage to wind up termination set- 
tlements without delay. 


Problems to Be Faced 


GRANTING that the Army is 
willing and anxious to do their 
best, just how good will that best 
be? How much of the Government’s 
tools, machinery and equipment will 
the manufacturers want to retain for 
themselves and where, oh where is 
the rest of it going—and believe me 
there is plenty of it to go. And what 
about the tremendous inventories of 
raw and semi-finished materials on 
hand, to say nothing of material 
commitments? The problem of dis- 
posal of government owned plants 
and its bearing on the automobile 
and kindred lines is of colossal im- 
portance. 
Mr. Ickes puts forth a proposal 
that government owned plants should 
be turned over to Service Men who 
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desire to go into business and that 
the government should provide the 
initial capital and sufficient working 
capital to enable them to carry on. 
A noble thought and the Service 
Men are entitled to anything we can 
give them, but you can readily un- 
derstand what would happen if any 
such scheme went through. 

It is a big job but any way you 
look at it the floors have to be cleared 
of war equipment before automobile 
machinery can be installed and pro- 
duction gotten underway. And don’t 
lose sight of the fact that most of 
the machinery discarded or laid aside 
upon conversion to war production 
is not now available and there may 
be difficulty in replacing it within the 
allowable time for starting the 
wheels turning early after the day 
of Victory. So it is anybody’s guess 
as to how long after the cessation 
of war that production of new cars 
will start. My guess is not less than 
6 months. The WPB had a very 
definite idea of manufacturing im- 
mediately 100 thousand new cars 
to be made by one manufacturer. 
They leaned toward Hudson but the 
rest of the manufacturers could not 
see it that way and WPB then stated 
no new cars until at least one of 
our enemies had been disposed of. 
It was suggested that it was not 
practical to start on less than an 
order of 2 million cars and that 
means no more new cars now. And 
yet the WPB instructed the top 
automotive executives to prepare 
within the next 60 to 90 days (1) a 
detailed program for a_ practical 
number of passenger cars by each 
company and (2) the production of 
an restricted number. The grape- 
vine says—but of course it is pure 
speculation: 

1. WPB will give approval to 9 
pre-Pearl Harbor manufacturers to 
order machine tools necessary for 
the resumption of production. 

2. WPB_ will release small 
amounts of materials for experi- 
mental work and possibly allocate 
materials for actual production to be 
held in abeyance pending war de- 
velopments. 


What About Auto Tires? 

LL right, assume the floors are 

cleared, the machinery and equip- 
ment and tools all disposed of and 
the decks swabbed clean. What kind 
of a car? But first let us consider 
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some of the situations in allied con- 
cerns and see what effects they will 
have on the automobile and perhaps 
what effect the automobile will have 
on them. What about rubber? Just 
about as vital a problem as the auto- 
mobile, isn’t it? From what I can 
gather the tire situation is still seri- 
ous, with the need steadily exceed- 
ing the supply. Against an actual 
need of 30 million tires there will 
be only 22 million made in 1944, and 
only 4 million truck and bus tires, 
which will not be sufficient to meet 
the demand. Camelback, however, 
will be made for some 25 million old 
tires. According to the best informa- 
tion, it will be late in 1945 before 
the situation starts easing up. Will 
the production of synthetic tires 
help? It will, if and when produc- 
tion reaches a volume. Synthetic 
rubber, it seems is about 87% as 
good as natural rubber if the users 
are cautious. Another point, will we 
regain the rubber from plantations 
lost to the Japs and will these plan- 
tations be in such a condition as to 
be productive even in a year or two. 
Will the synthetic program have de- 
veloped to a point where we can be 
independent of natural rubber or do 
we want to be independent of natural 
rubber. When the synthetic pro- 
gram is in full swing,-it will have 
cost 700 million dollars of the 
peoples’ money to establish a new 
branch of the rubber industry and 
to have created an independence 
from the former irksome associa- 
tions. This program calls for pro- 
duction of some 850 thousand tons. 
Now, there will be needed the first 
year of automobile production about 
221% million new tires for new cars 
and during the same period 55 mil- 
lion tires for replacements. That is 
a total of 7714 million. The highest 
previous production in 1941 was 
61,540,000 tires and we have not 
taken into consideration the export 
business which in itself will be tre- 
mendous. In the frantic demand for 
tires, someone is going to miss the 
bus and it may be an automobile 
manufacturer who will not be able 
to equip his cars with tires he does 
not have. 


Will Gas Still Be Scarce? 


AUTOMOBILE fuels is another 

highly important factor in this 
picture. We have heard much talk 
about high octane gas, shortage of 
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gas and even a possible overproduc- 
tion of gas. Mr. -Ickes says the 
shortage is terrible and yet we read 
of new wells in Texas and other 
spots being brought in regularly. We 
hear stories pro and con, more gas 
and less gas. If gas is so scarce, is 
synthetic rubber production going to 
be a means of further shortage? 

Here is what Mr. F. B. Davis Jr., 
Chairman of the U. S. Rubber Co. 
has to say.on that subject: “Is there 
any danger of a shortage of petro- 
leum as a source of synthetic rub- 
ber? At present rate of production 
the petroleum industry produces, in 
56 hours, products equal in weight 
to the nation’s needs for rubber for 
an entire year. Another answer for 
the same question can be put in this 
way: Sixteen gallons of a widely 
produced petroleum material, buty- 
lene, will make four tires for the 
average passenger car, satisfactory 
for 20,000 miles of driving. Fuel re- 
quirements of this same car over the 
same mileage, at 15 miles per gal- 
lon, will be 1,333 gallons, or almost 
100 times the amount of material re- 
quired for the tires. If a petroleum 
shortage develops, it is more likely 
to result in a restriction on fuel 
rather than on the use of petroleum 
as a source of chemicals. 

In the Air Forces high octane gas 
is used exclusively but in automobiles 
equipped with present type motors 
it cannot be used. It is expensive 
and even if the engineers design a 
motor to take this fuel, will the pub- 
lic be content to pay a high pre- 
mium for it? The trend is toward 
economy of operation and will the 
performance of this dual offset its 
additional cost. Will this mean that 
the filling station will have to carry 
another tank and pump to accom- 
modate another type of fuel? That 
is an additional investment and the 
volume of sales might not offset the 
cost. I have a young friend who is 
a pilot on a flying fortress. He tells 
me that with all the fine servicing 
his excellent motors get it takes 85 
gallons of high octane gas just to 
warm up the four engines. I do not 
know much about motors or me- 
chanics, but it is clear to me that 
performance is the objective here 
and not cost. You can hardly trans- 
fer that principle to automobiles, 
that is generally speaking, and when 
the automobile engineers do release 
new motors I think you will find 
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that while they call for higher grades 
of fuel, “super-duper” will not be 
an “order of the day,” at least not 
for 4 or 5 years. 


Steel an Important Factor 


§ TEEL is another vital factor. 

Parts and accessories manufac- 
turers, builders of equipment such 
as steel bins, counters, benches, etc. 
are going to be in a spot. With a 
vast amount going into cars and 
trucks, naturally the smaller users 
will have to take a secondary posi- 
tion. The question here, as in almost 
every other situation is production. 
Just what the demand will be no one 
can predict with any accuracy at the 
present time. Will the entire war 
capacity of the industry continue or 
will it be cut back. If the demand 
for steel is going to be so great, 
why should not all of the war ex- 
panded productive capacity be util- 
ized. Edward L. Ryerson, Chair- 
man of the Inland Steel Co. has this 
to say: “Production of steel in 1944 
will be in the enighborhood of 96 
million tons. This compares with 
1940, 81,600,000 tons before Govern- 
ment financed expansion plans were 
developed. During prewar periods 
operations were at 85% level in good 
periods of industrial activity. If cut 
backs compel a 50% abandonment of 
the war increased capacity, the best 
to be looked for would be a produc- 
tion level of 85% of the then avail- 
able facilities or roughly 75 million 
tons and this only could be accom- 
plished provided we had a satisfac- 
tory situation with respect to our 
domestic economy and at the same 
time are able to supply in a large 
measure the needs of foreign coun- 
tries for rehabilitation require- 
ments.” I am citing this opinion to 
show that as astute and keen a mind 
as Mr. Tyerson is taking a very 
cautious position relative to post war 
steel production. It is not “beer and 
skittles” by a long shot and relatively 
speaking the same applies to other 
industries close to automotive. Tex- 
tiles, glass, paints, batteries and 
other accessories will have similar 
problems affecting and being affected 
by the automobile. 


The Super-Duper Auto? 
HE new car—it won’t be a cre- 
ation to delight the hearts of 
our adolescents. The first one will 


be the 1942 model with such im- 
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provements as can be accomplished 
by release time. By that I mean pos- 
sibly a new front, new type of cloth, 
different instrument panels, minor 
mechanical adjustments, but the 
same chassis, the same body, and the 
same dimensions. Taking a further 
peep into the future, we ask what 
have the engineers and designers on 
the boards and in the laboratories. 
I would say that they have plans and 
ideas in abundance. What comes out 
and when depends entirely upon 
economic conditions. You can be 
certain no manufacturer is going to 
risk a major change calling for an 
expensive and extensive tooling pro- 
gram without a reasonable degree 
of certainty that public acceptance 
is assured. 

Do you think plastic will replace 
steel for bodies. I don’t. Mr. Knud- 
son, I think disposed of that theory 
when he said “plastic will not dent, 
it will break.” Do you think radical 
body designs will come within a year 
or two. I mean designs with trans- 
parent roofs, super-streamlining and 
all the comforts of home with a dash 
of “sex appeal.” If they would build 
such a car, could they sell it? Will 
it go 100 miles per hour for 100 
hours on 10 gallons of gas? It will 
not. Do you recall not so many 
years ago when the emphasis was 
on speed. All the ads told of the 
speed “our car” possessed and that 
speed took second place only to 
a bullet. And suddenly the emphasis 
shifted to economy of operation and 
away from speed. That was because 
reckless driving and impressionable 
youth combined to cause horrible 
accidents. 

Consideration is being given to the 
possible higher cost of fuels or a 
scarcity and in either case or both 
economy becomes a prime problem. 
Body design changes will be gradual 
for the simple reason that the cars 
after they are built have to be sold 
and the public is slow to accept 
changes, particularly changes that 
effect the eye appeal. 


Just a Personal Opinion 


OW, I am going out on an aw- 

fully long limb and tell you what 

I think the automobile will develop 

into within let us say 5 years after 

V day, and mind you this is only my 
personal opinion. 

Lighter in weight, with a unit 
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body of light tough steel with provi- 
sion for panel replacements ; a design 
that utilizes the space between the 
radiator and the windshield and the 
hood to the top of the body; a flush 
side with no protrusions or projec- 
tions of any kind, a living room in- 
terior with movable seats or furni- 
ture and fully air conditions; an 
engine much smaller, possibly of 
radial design, mounted in the rear, 
burning 100 octane gas and air 
cooled, selling for—a market price 
and that price won’t be $400. As 
the new car develops and new de- 
signs and ideas emerge from the 
laboratories, suppliers who furnish 
parts, accessories, fuel, batteries, etc., 
will be called upon to join the parade 
with its re-tooling and re-equipment. 
In turn, personnel will have to be 
trained to deal with new materials 
and techniques. Service stations will 
have to purchase new equipment, 
perhaps in sizable amounts and all 
this brings up a‘credit problem. 


When Will We Get Cars Enough? 


F COURSE the key to the situa- 

tion is production. The big 
question is how soon can we get into 
production, how long before we can 
swing into a period of sustained 
production, and how long will that 
period last. It goes without saying 
that the more cars on the road the 
more sales and service will be re- 
quired from those operating in the 
associated fields. Naturally as auto 
production increases, service facili- 
ties will have to increase, which 
brings up the question of how fast 
will it increase? Let me put the ques- 
tion this way. How long after the 
war will it take to bring auto regis- 
trations up to 30 million cars. I 
use this form of question because 
that was the way it was put to C. 
O. Cowgill, Research Director of 
Studebaker and the facts and figures 
I am giving you are taken largely 
from a study he made in preparing 
his answer. In this discussion I 
think you will probably be more in- 
terested in the yearly production 
figures. In arriving at the stated 
conclusion, consideration must be 
given to scrappage. In order that 
the picture may be clear, I just want 
to take a moment and draw that 
picture for you because I found it 
very interesting. Do you know that 
50% of the cars scrapped from 1936 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Should Federal Law Govern Interstate 


Secured Sales Contracts? 


lem which I am sure will affect 

many members of the Associa- 

tion, especially those selling 
inter-state on a deferred payment 
plan after the emergency. The prob- 
lem is not a new one, as evidenced by 
the closing paragraphs on page 248 
of Credit Manual of Commercial 
Laws for 1943 regarding Hogan 
versus Intertype Corporation. 

In the interim between today and 
the relaxation of the emergency con- 
trols which have restricted normal 
business operations, selling programs 
will be formulated, new products de- 
vised and arrangements made for 
their distribution, etc. We credit 
men, as the extending arm of the 
sales division, should similarly be 
making plans to enable us to handle 
an increasing volume of business with 
dispatch and alacrity. 


me I come to you now with a prob- 
® 


Proposed Federal Regulation 


LTHOUGH much of the present 
discussion may border on the 
academic or theoretical side. never- 
theless the problems when encoun- 
tered are substantial, and intricate. 
For years there has been recognized 
the desirability of what may be 
termed federal regulations to super- 
sede state laws on many subjects af- 
fecting commercial transactions. We 
have seen uniform acts sponsored, 
and gradually adopted in many juris- 
dictions. And after many years we 
find the uniform conditiorial sales act 
adopted by only nine states. 
Nevertheless there is today an in- 
creasing “national consciousness.” 
And thereby perhaps an increased 
willingness, or should I say a lessen- 
ing of resistance to the adoption of 
uniform activities within our national 
borders. Talk about the United Na- 
tions: the forty-eight States them- 
selves are not united in our desire to 
promote domestic but national com- 
merce on an inter-state basis. 
I repeat that this is not an inappro- 
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priate time for our National Legisla- 
tive Committee to follow up earlier 
attempts to simplify some of these 
procedures. The national legislators 
at Washington have, I am sure, been 
greatly impressed by the inadequacy 
of traffic laws which has so seriously 
hampered and delayed the movement 
of inter-state commerce by trucks. 
And trucks have been called upon to 
relieve the rail lines in the enormous 
movement of freight required by the 
war effort. Having had their eyes 
opened by the traffic people, these 
same legislators may now be able to 
grasp the significance and the impor- 
tance for expediting the “intangible 
flow of inter-state business” which is 
only the shadow of the physical 
movement of the merchandise itself. 


Inter-State Conditional Contracts 


Just as the trucking companies, 

and the shippers who employ that 
transportation medium want the high- 
ways cleared of inter-state barriers, 
so we credit men would like to have 
the “legislative highways” cleared for 
the unimpeded flow of “intent and 
agreement.” 


An idea that occurs to me as I dic- 
tate this message is that a first step 
in this direction might be made by the 
introduction and passage of federal 
statutes governing conditional con- 
tracts, mortgages and bailment leases 
“created in inter-state commerce.” 
Such a bill could provide for uniform 
method of preparing and executing 
such instruments, and make provision 
for the peculiar handling required be- 
cause of the distance separating 
buyer and seller on such transactions. 
This will be amplified later, but as an 
illustration: in what way is the 
chronological order of signing of the 
conditional bill of sale or chattel 
mortgage by the buyer and by the 
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seller of any particular moment, or 
weight? We had a transaction in 
Connecticut: the terms under which 
we were to deliver were arranged and 
agreed at the time the order was 
written and accepted. Subsequently 
we made shipment, prepared a condi- 
tional bill of sale here in California 
and sent it to a bank in the buyer’s 
community for completion. 

We signed the contract as seller, 
and our signature was acknowledged, 
on or about February 2 of a given 
year. The papers eventually were 
signed and buyer’s signature | ac- 
knowledged before a notary on Feb- 
ruary 21—almost three weeks later. 
After the buyer had signed and ac- 
knowledged he was given possession 
of the shipment through the medium 
of shipper’s order bill of lading. Ob- 
viously the documents were of no ef- 
fect or value until the buyer had ob- 
tained possession, because until the 
buyer did enjoy possession the seller 
had both title and merchandise! 
After change of possession title was 
to remain in the seller until the terms 
of the conditional bill of sale should 
be satisfied. 


A Question of Dating 


ET in an action at law the attor- 

neys entered into a squabble over 
the sequence of the two signatures 
and dates of acknowledgment! Ap- 
parently they could not come to an 
agreement or understanding that the 
terms and conditions of the written 
document were acceptable to the 
seller as evidenced by his signature 
and acknowledgment of February 2, 
provided the buyer would also sig- 
nify his acceptance by signing and 
acknowledging which he did on or 
about February 21. Obviously the 
buyer signed on February 21; yet it 
appeared that the seller acknowledged 
the transaction on February 2, and as 
these dates appeared to be irrecon- 
cilable the worth of the entire instru- 
ment was so doubtful that counsel for 
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the seller decided to stand on the note 
alone which, of course, permitted the 
title to pass from the seller to the 
buyer. But a Federal statute stating 
that such transactions concluded in 
inter-state commerce in so far as the 
documents are concerned are to be 
considered as consummated when 
signed and acknowledged by both 
parties; the latest date to determine 
the date of effectiveness would be 
useful. 


You may ask why we signed and 
acknowledged the contract before 
the buyer had done so. The answer 
is, in order to effect filing of the 
transaction as soon as possible after 
the documents were executed and 
technical possession of the equipment 
given to the buyer. Under such cir- 
cumstances the buyer naturally ex- 
pects to receive something in return 
for his signature on the document. 
Even though the equipment may not 
be at the railroad depot awaiting him, 
by receiving the bill of lading at time 
of signing the contract he has 
actually received possession. He now 
has control over the equipment. If 
the contract at that time, incomplete 
because lacking the seller’s signature 
and acceptance, must then be re- 
turned to California for acceptance 
and acknowledgment, a great delay 
will result in having the transaction 
entered in the local filing records, 
perhaps to the ultimate discomfiture 
of the seller. 

Incidentally, the situs of this trans- 
action being Connecticut raises an- 
other condition of indefiniteness. 
Statutes appear to state that whoever 
signs the conditional bill of sale must 
acknowledge his signature. From 
which it appears that if the buyer 
signs it is sufficient that he acknowl- 
edges ; or if only the seller signs then 
he must acknowledge. And _ pecu- 
liarly enough, one authority has 
stated that “in the absence of statu- 
tory requirements a contract must be 
signed by either the buyer or the 
seller or by both.” Again, seeking 
to overcome this question of dating, 
I inquired of a local bank if we could 
successfully handle this situation by 
not signing the contract as seller but 
merely permitting the buyer to sign 
and have his signature acknowledged, 
which apparently would be sufficient 
to enable the instrument to be filed. 
The bank informed me that in this 
Way we might successfully obtain 
filing of the document but their own 
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experience had indicated that absence 
of seller’s signature accepting the 
contract and his acknowledgment to 
that effect was apt to prove embar- 
rassing and defeat the entire purpose 
of the instrument. 

Now we come to the case of Hogan 
versus Intertype Corporation as re- 
cited on page 248 of the 1943 Manual. 

Here the seller ships into the buy- 
er’s state and to avoid buyer obtain- 
ing physical possession of the equip- 
ment until execution of the desired 
conditional bill of sale, chattel mort- 
gage or other instrument shipment 
was covered by shipper’s order bill 
of lading. From the text you know 
the story and the interpretation. 

Several practical objections can be 
advanced for failure to prepare the 
contract on receipt of the order and 
then sending it to the buyer forth- 
with for execution, the documents 
later to be accepted and filed or re- 
corded by the seller and thereafter 
shipment of the equipment made di- 
rect to the buyer on straight bill of 
lading. Among others: 

1. Frequent changes in the items 
constituting total purchase which 
takes place after the order is writ- 
ten and prior to delivery. The ef- 
fect is not only a change in de- 
scription of the chattel but also in 
the dollar value of the obligation 
and each of the several instal- 
ments. 

. Of major importance is the diffi- 
culty of determining so far in ad- 
vance the “maturity” dates of the 
several instalments. In negotiable 
paper the maturity date must be 
definitely ascertainable from the 
language of the instrument. As 
far as possible it is desirable to ar- 
range the first instalment to ma- 
ture approximately five weeks 
after the buyer obtains physical 
possession of the equipment so as 
to enable him to meet his instal- 
ment from the earnings of the 
equipment during the intervening 
month. 

(At this time, due to emergency 
regulations — priorities, etc—it is 
particularly difficult to even approxi- 
mate an ultimate delivery date. This 
condition in varying degrees may 
carry over into the post-war period.) 

Now going over to the subject of 
shipper’s order bill of ladings. For 
years and years unlimited shipments 
have been going out on the familiar 
term of “sight draft bill of lading.” 


bo 
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Under this procedure shipment is 
made on shipper’s order bill of lad- 
ing which is then endorsed and at- 
tached to the draft which the buyer 
must lift before he can obtain physi- 
cal possession of the shipment 
through the medium of the bill of 
lading which is delivered to him by 
the bank. But is the corporation 
seller thereby “doing business in that 
state”? The case previously quoted, 
by its interpretation of a shipper’s 
order bill of lading could be cited as 
a precedent to establish definitely 
that a foreign corporation under such 
circumstances is doing business in 
the buyer’s state. And that state’s 
authorities therefore could establish 
its claim to the usual fees and penal- 
ties applicable in such transactions. 
However, I am not so concerned with 
that possibility; rather I am in- 
clined to believe that inasmuch as this 
(SDBL) is a commonly accepted 
commercial practice and looked upon 
not as doing business in a buyer’s 
state we can therefrom derive a prece- 
dent on which to stand in support 
of a claim that shipments similarly 
made on a prearranged conditional 
contract or mortgage basis are, in ef- 
fect, shipments made to the buyer in 
fact, although not in name. 

Many principles of law go beyond 
the scenes to “the intent.” The in- 
tent back of all these shipper’s order 
shipments is that they ultimately 
reach the party who favored the seller 
with the order for that merchandise. 

Now with some freedom of imagi- 
nation, I am of the impression that 
inter-state commerce laws definitely 
state that on “order bill of lading” 
the original bill of lading carrying 
the required endorsement must be 
surrendered before delivery can be 
made by the carrier. Therefore, 
again referring to the Hogan case as 
a guinea pig, had shipments been 
made on order bill of lading, not to 
the order of Intertype Corporation 
but “to the order of Hogan” and the 
other details carried out as recited in 
the quotation it appears that the de- 
fense could not have alleged that 
goods had been consigned by the 
seller to himself within the buyer’s 
state and subsequently delivered to 
the buyer but that they had been 
shipped into the buyer’s state “to the 
order of the buyer.” On this inter- 
pretation also the carrier could not 
deliver to the buyer until the buyer 
could surrender the original bill of 
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P. M. Haight Named Honorary Chairman 
Credit Interchange Bureau 


of Foreign 


In recognition of his fine ser- 
vice throughout the existence 
me 


of the Foreign Credit Inter- 
change Bureau, P. M. Haight, 
Secretary - Treasurer, International 
General Electric Company, and a Past 
National President of the National 
Association of Credit Men, was 
appointed Honorary Chairman of 
the Bureau’s Administrative Com- 
mittee at its annual meeting on 
September 22nd at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania in New York. At the 
same session A. N. Gentes, Second 
Vice-President, Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, was ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Adminis- 
trative Committee. At the dinner 
which followed the annual meeting 
several speakers paid high tribute to 
Mr. Haight and Mr. Gentes for their 
long and valuable assistance in the 
direction of the Bureau’s affairs. 
The major part of the annual 
meeting was given over to planning 
the two-day Conference on Interna- 
tional Credit and Finance which is 
being held on November 14th and 
15th at the Hotel Pennsylvania in 


lading with his own endorsement 
thereon. 

But is this a subterfuge? At first 
sight it does not appear possessed of 
such a degree of that quality as the 
effect set up in declaring a shipper’s 
order bill of lading shipment intended 
for a particular buyer to be the foun- 
dation for alleging that the out-of- 
state corporation seller was in effect 
conducting intra-State dealings with 
that buyer. 

Some time back I made mention of 
the intent which lies behind the 
scenes of many dealings. Our order 
form S-115-C recites that at the 
time the original order is written the 
buyer agrees to purchase on a budget 
plan and to later execute the docu- 
ments thereby required. Here is the 
original meeting of the minds; the re- 
quired documents are then prepared 
in detail by the seller who signs the 
prepared documents signifying his 
approval thereof, and then sends 
them on through various mediums 
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New York, in observance of the 25th 
anniversary of the Foreign Credit 


Interchange Bureau. An outstand- 
ing program is already in prepara- 
tion and it is expected the Confer- 
ence will prove a vital influence in 


for the buyer likewise to sign as pre- 
viously agreed. And accordingly it 
doesn’t appear to make any differ- 
ence whether the buyer shall sign be- 
fore the seller or the seller sign be- 
fore the buyer on those documents. 
Those documents merely reflect in de- 
tail the original meeting of the minds 
which was consummated at the time 
the order was placed. 

This is a rather lengthy communi- 
cation, but it is dictated “for the good 
of the order or Association” and in 
the hope that it may stimulate think- 
ing and planning along these sub- 
jects. I have been handling this type 
of instrument for years, and with 
fingers crossed I will add with very 
satisfactory results, or contrarywise, 
with a minimum of confusion. Be- 
tween the parties to the instrument 
—buyer and seller—the instruments 
and their intent are respected. How- 
ever, when third parties enter the 
scheme (which they infrequently do) 
controversies may develop; I there- 
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the formulation of foreign credit and 
finance policies for the post-war era. 
President Simpson and Executive 
Manager Heimann have accepted 
speaking assignments and other lead- 
ers in government, finance and indus- 
try will soon be scheduled. 

The Administrative Committee 
cordially invites all Association mem- 
bers interested in foreign trade to 
participate in this important Confer- 
ence. 

Two important luncheons are 
scheduled for Tuesday, November 
14th, the first day of the Confer- 
ence. These are the Bankers lunch- 
eon, which will be conducted under 
the sponsorship of the Bankers As- 
sociation for Foreign Trade, and the 
International Trade luncheon, to be 
held under the auspices of the Ex- 
port Managers Club of New York, 
Inc. Wilbert Ward, Vice-President 
National City Bank of New York 
and President of the Bankers Asso- 
ciation for Foreign Trade, will pre- 
side at the Bankers luncheon, which 
will feature an address by Joseph C. 

(Continued on page 26) 


fore question the advisability of con- 
ducting open forum _ discussion 
through the pages of Crepit & 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT because to 
do so might stimulate an unhealthy 
desire by some to aggressively seek 
to avoid just obligations by tearing 
to pieces any weakness in existing 
documents which were created with 
good intent and with good faith on 
both sides. However, if the legisla- 
tive committee of the Association has 
done any work on this subject I would 
be glad to learn of it. I would sug- 
gest another desirable feature which 
would be to establish a uniform “place 
for filing such instruments when re- 
quired.” The location of the chattel 
seems a desirable point for such fil- 
ing. But as in the case of Louisiana, 
recordation must be arranged: 

1. Where the instrument is for- 
mally eexcuted ; 

2. Where the buyer resides ; 

3. Where the chattels are situated. 
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Regional Distortions Resulting from the War 


Will the Important Shift in Markets Contains AMbter U Day ? 


to point out areas of greatest 

over-expansion in order to evalu- 

ate the threat of persisting de- 
flated areas after the war. 

In the wartime management of 
our food supply, processors and dis- 
tributors face the same responsibility 
as does Government for achieving 
efficient and equitable distribution of 
available foods. 

Since 1940 huge masses of people 
have migrated from the interior of 
the United States to War Industries, 
especially those located on the south- 
ern and western seaboards. Im- 
portant shifts in markets have re- 
sulted. Twelve States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia gained in civilian 
population, California leading with an 
increase of slightly more than 1,000,- 
000. New York, on the other hand, 
lost slightly more than 1,000,000. 
Rural counties, almost without excep- 
tion, have lost some of their popula- 
tions to war-busy cities such as De- 
troit, San Francisco, Baltimore, 
Seattle, Mobile, San Diego, Norfolk, 
and St. Louis. The civilian popula- 
tion of the country as a whole has 
declined by about 4,000,000 or 3.1 
per cent between April 1, 1940, and 
Nov. 1, 1943, largely as a result of 
the growth of the military forces. 
These figures are based on the regis- 
tration for War Ration Book Four. 


= The purpose of this discussion is 
i 


Western States Gain Most 


T is obvious that if distribution is 

still being made on the basis of 
1940 population statistics, hardships 
will result for persons who reside in 
newly congested areas. Conversely, 
more than a generous supply of food- 
stuffs is being provided for persons 
who live in deficit areas where mar- 
kets are still good because of in- 
creased income. ‘The rationing pro- 


gram, with its inventory and con- 
sumer ration controls, is intended to 
direct reallocations of food to new de- 
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mand markets, but without the co- 
operation of processors and distribu- 
tors, it cannot be immediately ef- 
fective. 

Following is the Loss and Gain in 
Population by Areas: 


Although several war-industry cities 
in the North Central States have had 
substantial gains in population since 
1940, the region as a whole has lost 
nearly 1,750,000 people. The decline 
in population in this region has been 
proportionately more than in the 
country as a whole (4.3 per cent as 
against 3.1 per cent). 





Area 
Newtemstee States . oc. i. cccccnss. 2,030,901 Population Loss or 5.7% 
North Central States.........ccccee. 1,739,465 Population Loss or 4.3% 
South Atlantic States............... 22,235 Population Loss or 0.1% 
South Central States................ 1,399,951 Population Loss or 5.9% 
a 1,170,522 Population Loss Gain 8.5% 
Estimated Civilian Population: 
April 1, 1940 Nov. 1, 1943 Change 
131,329,104 127,307,884 4,021,220 or 3.1% 

Northeastern States: 
Connecticut New Hampshire Pennsylvania 
Maine New Jersey Rhode Island 
Massachusets New York Vermont 


Connecticut Shows Gain 


‘THE net area population loss for 
these nine states was 2,030,091 or 
5.7 per cent. It must be kept in mind 
that the decrease for the country as 
a whole was 3.1 per cent. The only 
state to show an increase in popula- 
tion in this area is Connecticut, and 
amounted to 2.4 per cent. The other 
eight states showed losses from 1.8 
per cent for New Jersey to 11.5 per 
cent for Vermont. Both rural and 
metropolitan areas have suffered. 


North Central States: 


Illinois Missouri 
Indiana Nebraska 
Iowa North Dakota 
Kansas Ohio 
Michigan South Dakota 
Minnesota Wisconsin 


The net area population loss for 
these 12 states was 1,739,465, or 4.3 
per cent. Michigan is the only state 
in this area that showed a gain, which 
amounted to 2.4 per cent, chiefly be- 
cause of the large increase in Detroit. 
The other 11 states showed losses in 
population from 1.1 per cent for Ohio 
to 16.4 per cent for North Dakota. 
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South Atlantic States: 


Delaware North Carolina 
District of Columbia South Carolina 


Florida Virginia 
Georgia West Virginia 
Maryland 


Southern Loss Is Small 


HE net area population loss for 

these nine states was 22,235 or 0.1 
per cent. This is the smallest loss of 
any area because the war activity has 
affected the South Atlantic States 
‘nore than most other regions. Four 
of the eight states, as well as the 
District of Columbia, have increased 
in population since 1940, from 24.2 
per cent for the District of Columbia 
to 3.1 per cent for Delaware. The 
other four states showed loss in popu- 
lation from 4.1 per cent for Georgia 
to 8.9 per cent for West Virginia. 
Many cities and counties throughout 
the region have shown varying de- 
grees of growth, some because of 
war industry, some because of army 
camps or air fields or naval bases, 
some a combination of several causes. 
The largest gains are along the sea- 
coast, where very wholesale training 
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areas has gained. Norfolk, Charles- 
ton, S. C.; Savannah and Washington 
and the surrounding trading areas 
have had the largest increases. 


South Central States: 


Alabama Mississippi 
Arkansas Oklahoma 
Kentucky Tennessee 
Louisiana Texas 


The net area population loss for 
these eight states was 1,339,951 or 5.9 
per cent. This is the largest loss of any 
of the five areas. Louisiana had the 
smallest loss, 1.8 per cent, and Okla- 
homa had the largest, 14.7 per cent. 
Although many cities on the Gulf 
Coast are teeming with shipbuilding 
and other war activity, the Central 
(south) states as a whole have lost 
nearly 1,400,000 people since 1940. 
Not one of the states in the region 
has gained, but 13 of the 43 whole- 
sale trading areas have increased. 
Most of the metropolitan areas in 
the region have gained. Food dis- 
tribution problems have been acute 
in such congested areas as Mobile 
and Orange, and will continue im- 
portant because of transportation and 
supply situations. 


Western States: 
Nevada 


Arizona 

California New Mexico 
Colorado Oregon 
Idaho Washington 
Montana Wyoming 


The Western Regions 


HE Western region is the only 

region that has shown an actual 
increase in population since 1940. 
The gain was 1,170,522 or 8.5 per 
cent. Six of the 11 states and 12 of 
the 25 trading areas have increased, 
but the gains far outweigh the losses. 
Nevada had the largest increase of 
20.1 per cent and Utah the smallest 
with 6.2 per cent. Wyoming had the 
smallest loss of 3.7 per cent, while 
Montana had the largest with 15.8 
per cent. The largest gains have been 
in the metropolitan areas of San 
Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle and Portland, Ore. The in- 
terior Mountain States show con- 
sistently large losses. People have 


gone to the West Coast not only from 
neighboring states but from all over 
the country. The three Pacific States 
have gained 10 times as many peo- 
ple as the neighboring Mountain 
‘States ‘have lost. 
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In reviewing these figures, it would 
indicate that the States experiencing 
increased employment above the level 
of the unemployment reserve have 
drawn on labor from other States or 
brought non-workers into the labor 
force. These States are not neces- 
sarily the greatest problem areas. 

In states where employment gains 
have been unusually large, the war 
has directly accelerated activity; in 
areas not directly affected, labor in 
general service and non-essential 
manufacturing industries has been 
drained off to further the war effort 
elsewhere. 


Some reshuffling of workers after 
the war is inevitable. Generally, pro- 
vision must be made to employ more 
workers in about 13 states, than 
sought work there in peacetime. 
These are the ones mentioned before 
with increases in population. On 
the other hand, areas and industries 
deflated by the war must expand em- 
ployment to return to normal opera- 
tions. 


Overexpansion Brings Problem 


REGION will present problems 

requiring special consideration 
to the extent that depressed condi- 
tions can be expected in that region 
when peacetime prosperity is at- 
tained for the country as a whole. 
There is no means of predetermining 
the location of areas thus defined, but 
in regions of greatest overexpansion, 
serious problems are most likely to 
prevail. The places where war ex- 
pansion has been exceptional are, 
therefor, more likely to present prob- 
lems in accordance with this defini- 
tion. 

New facilities for war industry 
and the contracts for war supplies 
have tended to go into areas previ- 
ously industrialized — areas having 
transportation, power, labor, and 
other resources. Employment has in- 
creased most in localities previously 
having shown an upward trend. 

Regional problems will occur where 
depressed conditions are likely to per- 
sist when peacetime prosperity is at- 
tained for the country as a whole. 

Areas which failed to share pro- 
portionately in wartime expansion 
will not present problems of difficult 
re-adjustment. Post-war deflation 
in these areas will be a lesser problem 
since the expansive influence of the 
war has been relatively small. 
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This analysis of problem areas has 
dealt with instances of extreme ex- 
pansion. Those states which have 
participated less than might have 
been expected, do not offer unusual 
problems as indicated above. More- 
over, the war expansion in most of 
the remaining states can be readily 
absorbed in a period of national pros- 
perity, since it follows roughly the 
national trend. 

The threat of post-war deflation, 
centers on the areas where war ex- 
pansion has been abnormally great. 
What happens in problem areas will 
depend upon the resourcefulness of 
leaders in the communities—the de- 
gree of overexpansion during the war 
—and of course, success in converting 
war plants. In these areas has been 
centered a wealth of new facilities and 
skilled labor which make them places 
of unusual opportunity. 


Post-War Sales Territories 


HE extent to which unequal war- 

time developments in various parts 
of the country might necessitate the 
re-orientation of sales effort. 

(a) Potential markets after the 
war will depend upon receipt of in- 
come. 

(b) The greatest aggregate sales 
will occur in the regions receiving the 
greatest income. 

(c) The proportional importance 
of total income, area by area, is a 
controlling factor in determining sales 
distribution. 

(d) Central attention is directed to 
the geographic distribution of income 
payments and their disposition. 


War-Created Regional 
Differences 


1. The problem of shifts in the dis- 
tribution of income during the war 
stems partly from regional differ- 
ences in the expansion of war indus- 
try. Sections of the country over- 
expanded by the war may have diffi- 
culty in sharing fully in the first post- 
war prosperity. 

2. The states which might become 
problem areas in this sense are as 
follows: 

Per cent 


increase in 
income payments 


State 1940-42 
RON S ogiphe civics alg ain Sample ee 49.4 
District of Columbia.......... 50.3 
BIN CO herons: ca eels aches 55.8 
CORTINA os Oe iis Sento e 56.6 
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CON 6 aw Po vip wei Wad wise 61.0 
INI G6 4 vx coke oaeats whee waste 61.8 
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MN Sik bow i 85 Gx’ a bien wes ew 80.0 
EUMRE gis fea dat. a oat onan Ow 88.3 
I 5 06d Mpa one thats 89.6 
POON cea telco eeags 93.1 


3. In those states, expansion has 
been most extreme when related to 
(1) previous trends or (2) degree 
of previous industralization. 

4. Problem areas may arise as a 
result of the war, but largely because 
of the difficulties of reconversion. 


Changes in Income Distribution 


1. The proportional importance of 
the various regions as aggregate mar- 
kets has remained almost unchanged 
during the war as evidenced by the 
distribution of income payments. 
Regions bulking largest in the aggre- 
gate income of 1929 have maintained 
their dominant position. 

2. The redistribution of income in 
the broad geographical regions has 
followed generally the direction 
prevalent before the war, as shown 
in the following table “Income pay- 
ments— Per cent distribution by 
Geographic Divisions.” 


Geographic Division 


RBs PRI TONIs oa s cistiei a0 dire seep 
Mage ATISHNG 5 d:06 base acess cses'e 
Past NGrin CeNEals <5. aie. bose es sate 
West Norte Central és is<66 cesurne<s 
SS OTeeia s PREIER ELE Migs 5d iS arelsca aT oale nati 
Bast Sottt Gentralesc ic. 60 0/s:ci0p.6diere'e 
Wrest South Central vs. oi: 50 5.0.00 0 
UB NISIATGATL) <4.<'s dikterdivs. $400 9-0 ks 0180 SdibLe 


Pacific 


3. The proportion of total income 
going to the northeastern part of the 
country has followed a general down- 
ward trend, while the proportion 
going to the South and West has fol- 
lowed an upward trend. 

4. More particularly, in the New 
England and Middle Atlantic regions, 
the relative shares have declined since 
1939; those of the South Atlantic, 
East South Central, West South Cen- 
tral, and Pacific regions have in- 
creased. 

5. Only nine states fail to conform 
with the direction of change shown 
by the regional distribution from 
1940 to 1942. The outstanding in- 
stances are Connecticut, which ad- 
vanced in position in a declining 
region, and Minnesota, which de- 
clined in an advancing region. Both 
Indiana and Michigan advanced 
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against a declining East North Cen- 
tral region. Minor departures are 
shown by Maine, Delaware, West 
Virginia, Montana and Colorado. 

6. The South Atlantic, where the 
increase in income in the war period 
has been notably low in comparison 
with the pre-war shift in income dis- 
tribution, has natural advantages 
which should enable it to regain its 
position in peacetime. 

7. The agricultural South Central 
and West North Central, where the 
war increases have been notably 
great, cannot be expected to experi- 
ence similarly extreme advances after 
the war. 

8. In most of these cases, the per- 
centage changes appear extreme, 
largely because the shift in relative 
position was opposite to that occur- 
ring before the war. 


Factors Underlying 
Wartime Changes 


1. The major stimulus in the rise 
in income payments from 1940 to 
1942 was derived from agriculture, 
manufacturing and Government. 





1937 1941 1942 
.. Gs 8.07 7.69— 
-. 2658 27.08 25.15— 
.. 22.64 22.73 22.15— 
-. S30 8.55 8.96+ 
oa 10.38 10.83-+- 
a, a 4.22 4.51+ 
a ir 6.50 7.29+ 
.- 284 2.67 2.88+ 
ie SB 9.78 10.54+- 

100.00 100.00 100.00 


2. The relative importance of the 
income increases in those sectors is 
compared with the change in total in- 
come payments in the following table, 
“Per Cent Increase in Income Pay- 
ments, 1940-1942, for Industrial 
Divisions. Showing greatest gains”: 





3. On the average, percentage in- 
creases in payments in agriculture 
have been the greatest—118%, in 
manufacturing second—98%, and in 
Government third—80%. Total in- 
come payments for all states totals 
50%. 3 

4. The increase in Government 
payments, resulting from training of 
the armed forces, has been the most 
important influence in the South Cen- 
tral regions (136% and 161%), 
where the relative increase in total 
income payments has been the 
greatest. 

5. Income increases resulting from 
manufacturing have contributed most 
importantly in the Pacific region 
(205%), where added industrial 
facilities have been great in compari- 
son to pre-war industry. 

6. The improvement in agriculture 
has been most important in the North 
Central regions (164% and 127%), 
where farming has benefited from 
the advance in agricultural prices. 

7. Government war training has 
been responsible for the greatest 
relative change in payments in the 


South Atlantic (138%), and Moun- 


tain (107%), regions. 

8. Total income payments have 
increased proportionately the least in 
the New England and Middle Atlan- 
tic areas where the most important 
war influence has resulted from the 
use of converted manufacturing fa- 
cilities to the making of war products. 


Prospects for Sales Potentials 


1. Market area potentials after the 
war may be expected to differ region- 
ally from pre-war experience to the 
extent that wartime changes have 
caused (1) permanent shifts in the 
regional pattern of income pay- 
ments; and (2) variation in the re- 


Salaries, wages and 
net income of 


unincorporated 
Total businesses Salaries 

Geographic income Manufac- and wages, 

Division payments Agriculture turing Government 
ESAt SGGUR COntegt cis). sek cncieon 70 124 101 136 
West Sem Comtial. ....cccsecices. 69 115 119 161 
PE iniecitampbienus pinsaacdener 64 101 205 101 
West North Central ........cccceck. 60 164 95 47 
OME PUTIAIMO woo okcacie acdc cccectac 59 89 87 138 
PE Riwh Uwag antasdcaywees ccs 57 102 89 107 
Ham Weert Centre oo os. ccc cceedes 48 127 90 42 
pe ee 43 68 102 59 
DAIOGIO: ADAMS cies a's csiesec cueeee 34 62 83 43 
United States Total.............. 50 118 98 80 
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gional accumulation of liquid assets. 

2. The war expansion in produc- 
tion has tended to fall in line with 
that which would have occurred with 
an equally great peacetime expansion 
and, therefore, with the attainment 
of prosperity. Similarly, the re- 
gional distribution of income pay- 
ments during the war has not ma- 
terially changed the relative impor- 
tance of the various market areas. 
The most important departures re- 
sulted from influences which appear 
short-lived and are likely to persist 
for only a limited time, if at all, in 
the post-war period. 


3. As a consequence, re-orientation 
of sales effort should be patterned on 
the basis of long-run trends of the 
regional distribution of income. Any 
attempt to quantify the probable re- 
gional distribution of income after 
the war is hazardous and must be 
predicated on definite assumption in 
view of the uncertain nature and tim- 
ing of the war demobilization. 

The following table presents a hy- 
pothetical projection of income dis- 
tribution, based on the assumption 
that a high level of income and em- 
ployment will be achieved in 1946 or 
1947, and that the immediate post- 
war adjustments will have been made 
by that time: 


has been quite generally converted to 
war production, particularly to air- 
craft. The area also benefited from 
the improvement in agricultural in- 
come. In Illinois, the largest State 
in the group, the downward trend has 
been most evident and it seems likely 
to continue. Despite the large growth 
of aircraft in Ohio, one of the prob- 
lem States, it did not improve its po- 
sition from 1940 to 1942. The situa- 
tion in the region, therefore, will de- 
pend very largely upon a successful 
conversion to peacetime production. 
Any difficulties or delays in the shift 
could drop the proportion of income 
payments below 22 per cent. 

The level of income payments in 
the West North Central region has 
been closely tied to agricultural in- 
come. The rise in proportion shown 
for this region since 1940 is based 
largely on the gain in farm prices for 
grains and livestock. A similar rate 
of improvement cannot be expected, 
but in the immediate post-war years 
the position of the agricultural States 
should be about maintained. 

The Pacific Coast region has had 
a. rather consistent rise in the propor- 
tion of income payments received 
since 1929, but at a rate which can 
hardly be expected to continue after 


Hypothetical Projection of Income Distribution 


Geographic Division 
Middle Atlantic 


Pacific 


New England 
West South Central 
East South Central 
Mountain 


Under the conditions upon which 
the above projections are made—a 
high level of income and employment 
after the immediate post-war read- 
justments—the Middle Atlantic re- 
gion will still receive the highest pro- 
portion of income payments, with 
New York and Pennsylvania the 
highest ranking states. The sharp 
drop in share of the total from 1940 
to 1942 is not indicative of the trend, 
since this region has benefited from 
the war relatively less than the rest 
of the country. 

The East North Central region, 
although its declining trend has per- 
sisted, has demonstrated a reason- 
able stability because industry there 
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Post-War 

Per cent of U. S. Total high-level 
1929 1942 year 
ates eee 25.2 25.0-27.0 
jee peas 22.2 22.0-23.0 
ee 9.0 8.0- 9.0 
ins Se 10.5 10.0-11.0 
ceews ee 10.8 10.5-11.5 
eee Se 7.7 7.0- 8.0 
ice ae 7.3 6.5- 7.5 
eee ae 4.5 4.0- 5.0 
ices’ See 2.9 2.5- 3.0 
the war. All three States in the re- 


gion are listed as problem areas and 
will require a very effective conver- 
sion in order to provide jobs at the 
present rate. A large share of Gov- 
ernment payments, including pay of 
the armed services, has gone into this 
region and will necessarily be de- 
flated. The projected figures for the 
Pacific region assume reasonable suc- 
cess in conversion and use of war fa- 
cilities. Even so, it is quite likely 
that California may drop from the 
second to the third highest state in 
ranking of income payments re- 


ceived. 
The South Atlantic region is ex- 
pected to continue its pre-war 
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growth. Industry in the region has 
not shared fully in war activity, but 
income has been more than sustained 
by Government payments. While 
Maryland and the District of Colum- 
bia are problem areas, little conver- 
sion will be necessary for the group 
as a whole. 

In the New England region, Mas- 
sachusetts accounts for over half of 
the total income payments. Per- 
sistent decline in the proportion of 
income payments received there, 
indicative of the region generally, 
has not been reversed. The expan- 
sion of machinery and shipbuilding 
industries in the area during the war 
has not been sufficient to prevent a 
continuation of this decline. Connec- 
ticut and Maine have improved their 
positions but this has resulted in over- 
expression. In fact, with the war- 
time increase in machine tool, air- 
craft, and shipbuilding facilities heav- 
ily accepted in the New England re- 
gion, major adjustments will be nec- 
essary to secure the projected 7 per 
cent of the national income. 

The West South Central, East 
South Central, and Mountain regions 
have received strong impetus during 
the war from Government payments 
and from the rise in agricultural in- 
come. The demobilization of Army 
Camps and depots will be particu- 
larly hard on these areas. Offsetting 
factors will be the growth of the Ten- 
nessee Valley and the Alabama and 
Texas industrial developments. The 
future of the Mountain area will 
hinge largely on the use of its raw 
material resources and war plants, 
located there for processing them. 
However, no marked change from 
the pre-war pattern is expected in any 
of the three regions. 

Major shifts in the importance of 
proportionate income payments in 
the various regions may not occur, 
but the regional accumulation of 
liquid assets can be influential in di- 
recting sales in its immediate post- 
war period. 

Where liquid assets have been ac- 
cumulated to the greatest extent, cur- 
rent income payments will be bol- 
stered by backed-up purchasing 
power. In these areas, sales can, for 
a time, be anticipated at a higher 
level than would be indicated by the 
proportionate income received. To 
this extent the sales achieved in the 


(Continued on page 24) 
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é , P Business men will remember for long afte 
Burroughs Mechanical Service | the war that Burroughs didn't let them dow 
OC CMCC CROCE ES when the going was tough. The Burroughs 
7 organization maintained its smooth service 

] Burroughs service is rendered by . while many service organizations were 
factory-controlled, factory-trained, finding it impossible to give satisfaction. | 


salaried representatives whose work - 
The dependability of Burroughs Mechonies! 
Service in wartime didn't just happen! — 
Every Burroughs service office is Today's experienced, highly-trained service” 
stocked with genuine Burroughs organization is the natural result of eo 
TMU farsighted policy of careful planning, 
constant study, continuous training and 
close supervision... policy adopted in _ 
recognition of the fact that a product can _ 
be no better than the service rendered, 


is guaranteed by Burroughs. 


All Burroughs service men are 
promptly and fully informed about 
every improvement in service, every 
new feature or mechanical change. 
Business men realize now more than ever that 
when comparing machines an important factor 
is dependability of service—still another © 
point of superiority in Burroughs machines 
_, «Still another way in which Burroughs leads. : 
BURROUGHS ADDING. MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32 
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Do We Now Fear Peace? 





A * iciientin of “What Whuld You ai" if Germany Quit Today? ‘ 


=. I am not so concerned today 
with the long range, after “V” 
Mi Day problems of manufacturing 

and distribution, as I am with 
our ability to recognize the periods 
for which we must plan and the 
early completion of “plans of action” 
for these periods as they arrive. I’m 
more concerned now with what action 
we as manufacturers will take when 
Hitler is beaten than I am in what 
we will be doing six months after the 
war ends with Japan. I am more in- 
terested in our conception of the basic 
problems present today and with 
which we must deal today and in the 
various periods of transition from 
war to peace than I am in a modified, 
polished-up, pre-war version of dis- 
tribution, or even the most complete, 
well conceived plan that can function 
successfully only a year after final 
peace is won. 


It appears to me that there are two 
simple and self-evident truths that 
we as manufacturers must recognize 
now, which justify the immediate 
formulation of clear-cut, effective ac- 
tion. 





First, that millions of people fear 
peace. Men and women in our armed 
forces, anxious as they are to finish the 
war and live in peace, fear it ; millions 
employed in various government bu- 
reaus and war production plants fear 
peace; small business, big business, 
government, politicians, captains of 
industry, are concerned about the 
problems of peace because we do not 
have a practical pattern for durable 
peace. It is up to us as a part of 
business management to face the 
problems of peace and help eliminate 
these fears. 


Conflicting Thoughts 


S ECOND, that Giobal War will not 

end on one day. Eventually there 
will be a day which we will call “V” 
Day, or “D” Day, but this in all prob- 
ability will be preceded by an end of 
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General Manager, Surface Combustion Co. 





The questions presented in 
the above heading are not 
political. Such subjects have 
been discussed by financial 
officers in every section of 
the country. 


Is your house in shape to 
return to peace time produc- 
tion without worry? If so 
you are lucky. 





European hostilities, reduction in the 
demand for war goods, a partial 
transition to peacetime production, 
certain limitations lifted, and some 
consumer durable goods flowing into 
the homes of the consumers. Perhaps 
we do not like to admit this anxiety 
over the problems of peace. It may 
be expressed or repressed. For ex- 
ample, what would you do if the war 
with Germany ended today? What ts 
your immediate reaction? We are 
beset by two extremes of thought and 
emotion. On the one hand we have 
the burden of the worry and hatred 
of war and destruction; the desire to 
eliminate these worries—the desire 
for peace. On the other hand is the 
anxiety over the problems of peace, 
the problems of readjustment, the 
conditions under which we may be 
required to do business. These con- 
flicting thoughts and emotions pre- 
clude clear thinking and vision of 
what to do.. This confusion is likely 
to checkmate definite, practical ac- 
tion in the various periods of transi- 
tion which may soon occur. 

Let’s face the facts. 
women in the training camps, in ac- 
tive service overseas, want to get the 
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The men and. 


job over with as quickly as they can, 
but while they are doing everything 
possible to bring an end to war, will- 
ing to make the supreme sacrifice, 
they harbor doubts of peacetime op- 
portunity. Talk to these young men 
and women and you will find one 
common expression—‘“I don’t know 
where I would find a place for my- 
self in industry.” The men and 
women employed in war plants don’t 
want war, but neither do they want 
idleness. They have witnessed 
America’s capacity to produce, to use 
all of its natural resources, and to 
utilize all of its man power. War 
has provided them with jobs, with an 
income sufficient to secure not only 
the necessities of life, but some of 
the comforts. To these millions, war 
has provided security, and one of the 
four freedoms—freedom from want. 
They want to know what Industry is 
doing now to provide jobs, incomes, 
freedom from want when peace re- 
turns. They look for economic se- 
curity without recognizing that full 
employment made possible by gov- 
ernment spending is not synonymous 
with prosperity. 


Problems of Small Business 


S MALL business, having seen 
demonstrated the economies of 
mass production and mass distribu- 
tion, realizes that these changes may 
become permanent in our competitive 
system. The larger industries have 
been enlarged by the war. Small 
business for the most part has suf- 
fered. The postwar problems of 
small business are not those of con- 
version, but of preservation. 
Industry looks with anxiety on the 
restrictions placed on its economic 
liberties, the syphoning off of not 
only wartime profits but capital re- 
serves considered essential to recon- 
version, maximum peacetime produc- 
tion and employment ; the possibility 
of inflation and its disastrous results ; 
the menace of a 250 billion dollar 
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WARNING! 
he’s breaking loose again 


Look who’s on the rampage again—our old enemy, the 
Fire Demon. Last year fire destroyed more than 380 
million dollars worth of property, a higher toll than in any 
year since 1932. 


Let’s put the Fire Demon back in his chains where he be- 
longs. Confine him! Make it impossible for him to ravage 
our country—block our war production program by de- 
stroying factories, homes and lives. 


You yourself can help weld together the broken links that 
are letting the Fire Demon loose. You can do it by the 
thoughtful application of common sense fire-prevention 
methods in your home and place of business. If you want 
helpful fire-prevention information, write the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, New York 7, 
N. Y., and specify the type of property you want to pro- 
tect. And consult your insurance agent or broker. 


Above all make certain of the adequacy of your fire insur- 
ance in these days of increased values. 


vee 


Will YOU be THE ONE out of twelve? 





Speaking of 
*“Hemispheric Security” 
Hartford Residence and Outside Theft 


insurance covers the luggage you’d 
carry to travel in Brazil, or the War 
Bond left at home in Michigan! Pro- 
tects against robbery, theft or myste- 
rious disappearance in trains, buses, 
taxicabs, automobiles, hotel rooms, 
temporary dwelling—anywhere in the 
western hemisphere. 


RICHARD ROE 


AGENCY 










Looking for a Bright Future? 





For the individual who wants to ‘“‘make a 
name for himself” . . . insurance offers ex- 





ceptional rewards to those who bring to it 
integrity, imagination, the ability to think 
straight and a willingness to work hard. 
Such individuals can and do progress and 
prosper and command the respect of the 


communities they serve. 


Any changes in your insurance needs 
—since December 7, 1941? 


Few indeed have escaped decided changes 
in their mode of living and the value of 
their properties since Pearl Harbor. Insur- 
ance needs have likewise changed—ask 
your Hartford agent or broker to survey 
your insurance hazards, check them against 
your present insurance and recommend 
changes and additions necessary to fit your 
protection to present day conditions. 
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Right! He wants you to write 


This is to remind you of the letter you've 
been intending to write to that service 
man—the boy who worked with you 
who’s now flying from a bomber base in 
Britain on cross channel missions—the 
neighbor’s boy now getting tossed around 
in a destroyer. Maybe there are three or 
four letters you ‘“‘just haven’t gotten 
around to.”’ How about writing them now? 


Think of twelve people you 
know, including yourself. 


t Chances are that within the 
' coming year one out of the 
- twelve will be disabled, tempo- 
. rarily or permanently, due to 
y accidental injuries. You can 





face the statistics with more 
peace of mind if you’re in- 








sured under a Hartford ‘‘Fash- 
ioned” Accident policy. It con- 
tains a schedule of many cov- 
erages—from which you select 
the ones best fitted to your 
needs, your occupation and 
your circumstances. It’s a new 
kind of accident policy, tailor- 
made to your requirements. 
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What’s back of the Hartford Stag? 


Back of the Hartford Stag on your insurance 
policy is a 134-year record of financial strength, 
a well-earned reputation for prompt, fair pay- 
ment on all just claims. Many generations of 
Americans have safely put their confidence in 
this familiar symbol of sound protection. 





HARTFORD INSURANCE 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Big oe he SGM tars Ae eT ag ea rok 0). cio oe or 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance 









national debt, the tentacles of bu- 
reaucracy and their possible continua- 
tion to control our postwar economic 
environment. Specifically, we will 
view with alarm the possibility of 
government operating the numerous 
plants which they have erected, for 
the purpose of manufacturing war 
material, if industry is slow in recon- 
verting to civilian goods and unable 
to take up the slack in employment. 

We may find the government en- 
tering into business as our competi- 
tors. If this should occur, then we 
can look forward to the forcing down 
of prices to an unprofitable level. 
From our viewpoint, this contention 
is based on the operation of T.V.A. 
and using it as a yardstick to force 
down the rates in the electric power 
industry. It is not too early for an 
industry to request from government 
a declaration of policy on these mat- 
ters, so that in making our plans for 
increased employment when peace is 
won, we will not have these questions 
confound us and make our planning 
a mere matter of motion—arriving 
nowhere. 

We have everything we need to 
assure postwar prosperity except 
proper environment and definite plans 
of action for a quick, smooth way 
from warfare to welfare. Do we 
have less courage to undertake and 
overcome the problems of peace than 
the problems of war? 


Must Avoid Previous Mistakes 


E can help create our own en- 

vironment. We must avoid some 
of the mistakes business made at the 
end of the last war, and especially 
during the last decade. “We must 
abolish unsound business policies in 
order to defeat unsound government 
policies.” Our plans can carry us for- 
. ward—not back to normalcy, nor the 
pump-priming days of the ’30’s. We 
can apply the lessons learned during 
the past—not only do some deliberate, 
objective thinking and planning, but 
be ready at the. first opportunity to 
put those plans into effect. 

I think you will all agree that we 
must strive for a fifth freedom—the 
freedom of opportunity—the oppor- 
tunity and the means to expand and 
develop and create jobs, the freedom 
of choice of employer and employee. 
If we want to be free, we must plan 
individually and act freely. We 
must justify confidence through the 
restoration of confidence. Govern- 
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ment, now our biggest customer, 
threatens to become our biggest com- 
petitor. It has entered more and more 
into business; therefore, business 
must enter more and more into gov- 
ernment and take a more active part 
—tmake of it an ally. Government 
should be the partner of business, not 
the liquidator. The direction and 
formulation of postwar planning for 
industry should remain in the hands 
of its management—you and others 
directly concerned with the future of 
your enterprises. You may want and 
need government in an advisory and 
regulatory capacity but not as sole 
arbiter. 


Look Beyond Our Own Needs 

T° justify this position, to remain 

a part of private enterprise, in- 
dustry must among many other 
things base its planning on the broad 
problems of readjustment looking be- 
yond the mere satisfaction of its own 
needs. As Mr. Arthur Hood so ably 
stated in his “Fourth House of 
Democracy” : 


“Environmental planning by pri- 
vate enterprise does not mean total 
oconomical planning, but it is plan- 
ning for as much environmental free- 
dom for private enterprise as can be 
found consistent with the general 
welfare. 


“To achieve this we must attain a 
scientific impersonal objectivity in our 
approach to a problem, together with 
sufficient disinterestedness to adjust 
our personal welfare to the general 
good.” 


In making these statements, I fully 
appreciate that much has been written 
and spoken on these generalities and 
the broad phases of our postwar read- 
justment. Some may have criticized 
those authors who continue to reiter- 
ate these problems. But to me, they 
are basic problems which we cannot 
afford to ignore. They are the nuts 
and bolts that bind our own indi- 
vidual company and industry plans to 
our national recovery and. economic 
stability. ' 


We Must Plan Ahead 


NONE of the high objectives of the 

Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, and the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, and other 
organizations working and planning 
in the interest of full employment, 
maintenance of incomes, proper en- 
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vironment, etc., can be attained until 
you and I, and all the other thousands 
of persons representing management 
of individual businesses, not only em- 
brace the need of individual company 
planning, but produce and have avail- 
able for immediate application our 
plans for action as the progressive 
periods of transition occur. 

Then, and not until then will con- 
fidence in the future of private en- 
terprise be fully established. Then 
industry will create its own environ- 
ment, which must be conducive to a 
continuation of the principles es- 
sential to its survival and the con- 
tribution it can make to a new, bet- 
ter, braver America. 

Nearly everyone is planning—busi- 
ness is, government is—yes, even the 
individual is planning. But the failure 
to complete and present to our peo- 
ple, be they present or future em- 
ployees or constituents of govern- 
ment, specific blueprints of action for 
the transitory periods unquestionably 
creates doubt and uncertainty of the 
future. And the uncertainty of the 
future policy and action of govern- 
ment, of markets to absorb the vast 
productive capacity by which we have 
created full employment and high 
levels of income are inhibiting factors 
in the completion of definite action 
plans. 


Avoid Complacency 


HERE may be other retarding 

factors which we should recognize 
and take steps to eliminate, such as: 

(a) COMPLACENCY—the feel- 
ing that markets will be automatic, 
that demand will far exceed supply 
until we are well into the final post- 
war period. There will be no auto- 
matic market for certain types of 
equipment. We must create a de- 
mand for our goods and services. 

(b) WAITING FOR GOVERN- 
MENT INITIATIVE — Total war 
necessitates a dependence upon gov- 
ernment control and direction. Look- 
ing to Washington becomes a habit. 
Unless this habit of dependence is 
broken, our initiative and freedom of 
action become paralyzed. 

We may slide out of war produc- 
tion into civilian production just as 
we slid out of civilian into war pro- 
duction, but we should bear in mind 
that the slide was greased with gov- 
ernment funds, government pressure 
and the necessity of national survival. 
The return will be sanded with all the 
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maladjustments of peace. Private 
enterprise must supply the pressure 
and initiative. 

(c) THE APPREHENSION OF 
AN UNCHARTED COURSE— 
THE MAGNITUDE OF THE 
JOB—tThere is no precedent to fol- 
low . . . no experience on which to 
draw for guidance. In the words of 
Herbert Hoover, “We need to think 
out economic reconstruction. We 
must think out the recovery of free- 
dom, and that preparedness can come 
only from organized objective re- 
search and public debate. It must 
come from many sources and not 
from government alone.” 

Confusion is caused by great social 
and economic changes ; by the, discon- 
tinuance of our normal business ac- 
tivities; by our inability to sift from 
the volume of materials and ideas 
available those applicable to our own 
particular problem; the inability to 
find a starting point—to prepare a 
framework of what to do and when 
to do it. We must look through our 
bifocals and bring the long range and 
short range problems into focus. 


Why Await Hitler’s Fall? 


ITH the fall of Italy, we got a 
clearer conception of the pat- 
tern of transition. To some of us it 
brought a better realization that our 
postwar conversion problems could 
start even before victory over Hit- 
ler—that it was unlikely that this 
war would end on a single “V” Day 
—that long range plans, although es- 
sential, would not of themselves 
meet the need for a quick, effective, 
smooth transition to peacetime activi- 
ties. It brought into relief the vari- 
ous periods for which we should plan, 
the necessity of bracketing definitely 
the development and promotional ac- 
tivities for each period and the need 
of having a plan of action ready for 
application the day materials are re- 
leased and limitations lifted. 
Everyone should accept planning 
as essential. Some of us have pro- 
ceeded to a greater or lesser degree 
within our own companies. But it is 
not the importance of planning itself 
I wish to stress—that would be anti- 
climax. It is the need of having 
completed our timetable of action and 
knowing what and when and how 
these recovery plans are to be set in 
motion that I wish to emphasize 
today. 
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Do Allied 
Military Gains bring you 


closer to Credit Losses ? 


Each item of good news from overseas emphasizes an impending 
business risk! Transition from war to peace will be full of uncertain- 
ties and upsets. War industry’s shutoffs, layoffs and payoffs will jolt 
many a business. But what companies will be hit? How hard? How 
soon? Nobody knows. . 


On one point, however, you can be sure: With American Credit 
Insurance, your accounts receivable will be protected... 
now... and in the uncertain future. 


American Credit Insurance GUARANTEES PAYMENT for 
goods shipped . . . pays you when your customers can’t ... keeps you 
from worrying and waiting indefinitely for settlement ... puts a 
definite cash value on your accounts receivable. 


Manufacturers and wholesalers in over 150 lines of business now 
carry American Credit Insurance. You need it too. For further infor- 
mation, write for our booklet, ““The A-B-C of Credit Insurance.” 
Address: American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, 
Dept. 47, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
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Commercial Fraud in the Post War Period 


large and small, in the post war 
period are likely to be many. 
One of them, which is certain to 
arise after the enemies of civilization 
have been eliminated, relates to credit 
losses through commercial frauds. 
Some thought given now, in formu- 
lating future policies governing the 
operation of your business should be 
helpful and, at the same time, profit- 
able. 

Even before our armies have dis- 
posed of the Axis aggressors, there 
has been an increase in certain types 
of crime. This, in spite of our well 
organized law enforcement agencies 
which have done a truly remarkable 
job in keeping this menace under 
control. The National Association of 
Credit Men, through its Fraud Pre- 


= The problems of business, both 
ue 





To wait until the war ends before 
completing postwar development and 
marketing plans or taking definite ac- 
tion to re-establish distribution, even 
though manpower and opportunities 
may be limited, may not of itself have 
any direct effect on earnings, or the 
ultimate position the company would 
accept in long range recovery. But 
to ignore the need of taking immedi- 
ate action as soon as conditions per- 
mit would slow down reconversion, 
retard recovery, create unnecessary, 
though temporary, unemployment. As 
good citizens, believing in free enter- 
prise, we should use that citizenship 
and substantiate our claim to free en- 
terprise by doing everything within 
our power to bring about a smooth, 
quick changeover with as little inter- 
ruption as possible in our economic 
progress. 


Three Important Steps 


FULLY appreciate that postwar 

planning to be successful must look 
for its development and direction to 
at least two main divisions of a com- 
pany. The responsibility of long 
range operating and economic en- 
vironmental planning must of neces- 
sity remain the problem of top man- 
agement. So must the specific orders, 
or the go-ahead be given to develop 
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]. P. Maguire & Co., Inc., New York, 
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NACM Fraud Prevention Committee 


vention Department, has contributed 
materially toward discouraging com- 
mercial frauds, by conforming 
strictly to the motto of its members: 
“No Compromise With Crime.” 


Many new faces will appear in 
the retail and other fields following 
the close of hostilities abroad. Some 
will succeed and others will fail. At 
this point, it should be mentioned 
and emphasized, that those business 
firms which become casualties 
through honest mistakes in judg- 
ment are not referred to the Fraud 
Prevention Department. On_ the 


plans for certain periods according to 
the needs of your own timetable. The 
development of merchandising plans 
must, of course, be the responsibility 
of Sales Divisions. 

It is not my intention to present a 
complete individual plan, as plans 
vary with industries. However, I be- 
lieve that we must have a starting 
point in order to develop those plans. 
I, therefore, present to you three 
starting points: 

First: Set up a tentative timetable. 

Second: Start the job of customer 
conditioning. 

Third: Complete as soon as pos- 
sible your sales plans for the post- 
Hitler pre-“V” day period. 

We cannot establish a definite time- 
table or determine the action to be 
taken in each of the transitory periods 
but we can make some assumptions 
about the war and the peace. 

With each new military success, the 
time grows shorter when aggressive 
action will be necessary. Unless 
simple, practical steps are taken now, 
we may come to the end of the war 
with Germany, and perhaps even to 
final “V” Day without a definite plan 
of action and our decisions and ac- 
tions taken then will be matters of 
expediency. This can and should be 
avoided. 
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contrary, their problems are ad- 
justed by creditors directly or 
through their appointed creditors’ 
committees. I have yet to encounter 
a group of creditors who would not 
lend a helping hand in the rehabili- 
tation of the business of a deserving 
and honest debtor. 

But among the new faces will be 
groups of individuals who would 
prefer. to operate a racket, than 
function legitimately. Their number 
will depend largely upon the extent 
that credit executives show a will- 
ingness to cooperate with each 
other, in preventing the commercial 
crook from profiting from his oper- 
ations. 

Since 1925 when the Fraud Pre- 
vention Department was organized, 
thousands of investigations have 
been made with the result, that more 
than 1,700 individuals were con- 
victed of violating Federal and 
State laws. In addition, the Depart- 
ment recovered substantial sums of 
money from bankrupts by uncover- 
ing concealed assets, thereby increas- 
ing the dividends paid to unsecured 
creditors. 


Shortly after the first World War, 
the losses sustained by business 
firms, through fraud, reached such 
alarming proportions that credit 
executives in the New York market 
and elsewhere decided to take defi- 
nite steps to combat it. Thus was 
born the Fraud Prevention Depart- 
ment which, since its organization, 
has been under the capable direction 
of Charles J. Scully. The results 
achieved have amply borne out the 
belief of the pioneers in this under- 
taking, that the best deterrent to 
commercial fraud is the vigorous 
and unrelenting prosecution of the 
individuals who have been guilty of 
violating Federal and State statutes. 


It is unfortunate, but just so long 
as there are business executives who 
are too busy to bother with this 
phase of their operations, we will 
continue to have among us, those 
who prefer ‘to lean on the active 
workers against commercial frauds, 
than to do their part in this work. 
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These executives appear only too 
willing to let a few do the job and 
pay for the cost of investigating 
frauds. The time is now, therefore, 
for those who have not put their 
shoulders to the wheel in the past, to 
give consideration to supporting the 
work of the Fraud Prevention De- 
partment, so that its field of coverage 
can be widened. One. never knows 
when or where lightning will strike, 
and a credit loss sustained by a non- 
member through fraud, may exceed 
by far the cost of a service contract. 
Moreover, the crook who defrauds 
you once, without any attempt on 
your part to detect him, has you 
marked as a sucker for his next 
operation. You would be amazed at 
the number of repeat jobs done by 
a well organized gang. 

Aside from the thousands of files 
of fraud cases accumulated over a 
period of years, the Fraud Preven- 
tion Department has a gallery of 
over five hundred likenesses of con- 
victed commercial fraud violators. 
This collection, in itself, has been in- 
strumental in identifying violators 
who operated behind the scenes for 
years and who could not have been 
otherwise exposed. All this is avail- 
able to subscribers, as well as the 
years of training and experience of 
its staff of investigators. 


Therefore, when you are seri- 
ously considering your post war 
problems, make a notation on your 
calendar that “you can’t afford to 
compromise with crime,” and just as 
the armies of the United Nations 
are victorious because they have the 
equipment, and fight side by side in 
a spirit of mutual confidence and co- 
operation, business men likewise can 
win the war against commercial 
crime, if they will use the equip- 
ment provided by the Fraud Preven- 
tion Department and show a similar 
desire to cooperate with each other. 


Richmond Banker Heads 
Robert Morris Associates 


Richmond: Carlisle R. Davis, State- 
Planters Bank & Trust Company and 
Vice President of the Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Richmond, has been named Presi- 
dent of the Robert Morris Associates. This 
is the national organization of bank credit 
men. Mr. Davis and the newly elected 
officers and directors will assume office 
at the fall conference of the Association 
to be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
= Chicago on October 22nd, 23rd and 
4th. . 
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to Peacetime Operation 





Finance Equipment 
New or Used 
Under this Plan 


All your purchases of 
machinery and equipment 
... new orused ... from manu- 
facturers or the Govern- 
ment can be financed 
through Commercial Credit 
at low cost and with pay- 
ments spread over a period 
of years. Details on request. 


Dr" BE left behind in the race for civilian 
markets...and don’t let your present work- 
ing capital position fool you. Unless you are 
certain that your wartime assets will become 
liquid fast enough to let you change over for 
peacetime operation with all possible speed, 
don’t wait. Arrange now for all the outside 
cash you may need. 


Commercial Credit is ready now to set aside 
thousands or millions of its funds for your future 
use... under a simple, flexible plan which involves 
no interference with your management . . . places no 
restrictions on your operations. 


This service lets you carry forward your recon- 
version program with a known supply of cash... 
ready to use when you need it. It eliminates the 
possibility that any delay in turning your war- 
time assets into cash would let competition get 
the jump on you. 


Through Commercial Credit you can be sure 
of cash to rehabilitate and modernize your plant 
... to buy machinery and equipment. . . to build 
up inventories . . . to make tax or renegotiation 
payments . . . to meet all expenses of the transition 
period. Wire, write or telephone and we will send 
you full information. 


Commercial Credit Company 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


Commercial Financing Divisions: 


Baltimore = New York = Chicago = Los Angeles = San Francisco = Portland, Ore. 
Capital and Surplus More Than $65,000,000 


INSTALLMENT FINANCING: OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Haight Named Honorary 
Chairman of F.C.I.B. 


(Continued from page 14) 


Rovensky, Vice-President, Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York, and re- 
port of the results of the Foreign 
Credit Terms Survey now being con- 
ducted by the Bureau and the Bank- 
ers Association for Foreign Trade. 

The annual dinner scheduled for 
Tuesday evening, November 14th, 
will be a high spot in the Confer- 
ence and will feature a dramatic 
sketch on world affairs in which out- 
standing foreign trade leaders will 
participate. 

Wednesday, November 15th, the 
second day of the Conference, will 
open with a breakfast for Founders, 
“Oldtimers” and friends of the Bu- 
reau and will be followed by a Round 
Table Conference on foreign finance, 
credit, collection and exchange prob- 
lems which will occupy the entire 
morning. A Credit Congress luncheon 
sponsored by all the Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau Industry Groups 
is scheduled for Wednesday noon, 
November 15th, and following this 
luncheon these Industry Groups will 
hold special meetings throughout the 
afternoon to discuss foreign trade 
subjects of common interest to all 
members of those Groups. 

Because of wartime necessities and 
limitations on both food and service, 
advance registrations are necessary 
for all luncheons and for the annual 
dinner. Conference registration fee 
is $3.00—all luncheons are $2.75 
each, including gratuity, while the 
annual dinner fee is $5.50. All reg- 
istrations and reservations must be 
made in advance and should be ac- 
companied by remittance made pay- 
able to the Foreign Credit Inter- 
change Bureau, 1 Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


a 


Will Market Shifts Continue 
(Continued from page 18) 


first years after the war will not be 
indicative of what can be expected in 
the longer run. 

The expenditure of accumulated 
funds may be characterized as “hot 
money” flowing from region to re- 
gion. Relative expenditure rates will 
be disturbed by the use of these 
funds. Expenditure in agricultural 
areas may be particularly expanded 
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because their accumulation of liquid 
reserves has been abnormally great. 

Regional shifting is a continuous 
process taking place over long periods 
of time, influenced largely by move- 


ments of industry and population. 
The war has accelerated certain 
trends and slowed others, but no im- 
portant break with the past is evi- 
dent. 


Clayton Tells of Disposal of 
$38,000,000 Surplus Material 


W. L. Clayton, Surplus War Prop- 
erty Administrator, announced on 
September 10th that between May 15 
and August 15 approximately $38,- 
000,000 of surplus war property had 
been disposed of by five authorized 
disposal agencies. Remaining inven- 
tories on August 15 were $313,- 
000,000. A sizable quantity of slow- 
moving aircraft and gliders, as well 
as plants and real estate, help make 
up the inventories. 

Principal disposals were made by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, handling capital and producer’s 
goods, and the Procurement Division 
of the Treasury Department, han- 
dling consumers goods. The three 
other agencies reporting minor 
amounts of disposals are the United 
States Maritime Commission, War 
Food Administration and Foreign 
Economic Administration. Addi- 
tional sizable quantities of materials 
left over from terminated contracts, 
as well as salvage and scrap, have 
been sold direct by the owning agen- 
cies (Army, Navy and Maritime 
Commission) and are not included 
in this report. 

Up to the end of July, 85 per cent 
of the total surplus war property had 
been declared by the War Depart- 
ment, with the Navy accounting for 
only 9 per cent. The volume being 
turned over to the disposal agencies 
is rising and can be expected to in- 
crease rapidly as the end of the war 
in Europe approaches. In the month 
of June, disposals of $14,000,000 
compared with $97,000,000 acauired ; 
in July, disposals of $16,000.000 
compared with acquisitions of $99,- 

So far, both RFC and Treasury 
Procurement Division have realized a 
high percentage of cost in the dis- 
posals of surplus war property. 
Property being disposed of today is 
generally salable with little or no ef- 
fort in a market that provides a 
standard price, SWPA said. 
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RFC in July disposed of surplus 
property costing $4,976,000 for 
$4,130,000, thus realizing 83 per cent 
of cost. Of this total, $1,665,000 rep- 
resented machine tools, $1,536,000 
airplanes, and $783,000 construction 
materials. Approximately 94 per 
cent of all RFC disposals consisted 
of property owned by the agency. 
since RFC is both an owning and a 
disposal agency. 

Of 5,215 machine tools declared 
surplus up to August 15, a total of 
4,595 has been disposed of. In or- 
der to make it easier for small con- 
cerns to buy machine tools, RFC has 
arranged for sales on terms of 15 per 
cent in cash, the balance to be paid 
in small monthly installments, bear- 
ing four per cent interest. 

The Army and Navy had declared 
$145,000,000 in aviation surpluses to 
RFC up to August 15, including 
8,234 aircraft and gliders and 5,315 
trainer planes, of which 4,037 of the 
latter have been sold at an average 
of 60 per cent of cost. 

Several programs of aircraft dis- 
posal are being explored by RFC. 
One program at Vandalia, Ohio, in 
cooperation with the Army Air 
Forces and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, is designed to deter- 
mine if military aircraft likely to be 
declared surplus can be assigned 
civil licenses or can be used for spe- 
cialized industrial or private use. The 
possibilities of disposing of surplus 
aircraft for ground training purposes 
are also being explored through an 
educational program involving more 
than 30,000 schools and colleges in 
the United States. 

RFC recently reported the sale of 
a small plant producing altimeters at 
Binghamton, N. Y. This plant. 
which cost $239,500, was sold for 
$175,000, which represented replace- 
ment cost, less depreciation. Re- 
placement cost is usually less than 
original cost because of wartime 
necessity for speed. 
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conditional sale § 


Amount you pay per month on lease or 
conditional sale contract § 
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of Business $ 


his own best interests should recog- 
nize that his most valuable posses- 
sion, apart from his actual assets, is 
a sound, substantial and unques- 
tioned reputation as a credit risk, 
and that, under the prevailing condi- 
tions and demands of business, the 
most effective and eminently the best 
way to prove his basis for credit is to 
be willing to submit a statement of 
financial condition. 
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The statement above and on the back of this form has been carefully read by the undersigned (both the printed and written matter), and is, to 
my knowledge, in all respects complete, accurate and truthful. It discloses to you the true state of my (our) financial condition on the. 
day of _.____1__._ Since that time there has been no material unlavorable change in m 7 (our) financial ‘condition, and if 
any such change takes place I (we) will fice you notice, Until such notice is given, you are to regard this as a continuing statement 
The figures submitted ere not estimated. have been taken from my (our) books and physical inventory taken as on date shown. 
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Future of Automobile 


of Great Importance 
(Continued from page 11) 


to 1941 were approximately 10% 
years old. From 1933 to 1940 the 
scrappage rate was a little over 7% 
of the registrations. This varied 
from a low 2.4% in 1935 to a high 
10.9% in 1937. At the present time 
the rate is much lower due to war- 
time conditions and the necessity of 
keeping old cars operating. The rate 
undoubtedly will increase rapidly 
when new cars are available. Since 
1930 the rate has been approximately 
2/3 of normal, for instance accord- 
ing to the Salvage Division of the 
WPB 1% million cars were scrapped 
from July, 1942, to June, 1943, 
whereas the normal amount would 
be 2.3 million cars. 

With this consideration for scrap- 
page and taking into consideration 
the number of vehicles still service- 
able and registered as such, in order 
to reach the 30 million figure pro- 
duction would have to be about like 
this. These figures are based on a 
composite opinion of automobile 
manufacturers with potential produc- 
tion beginning the first year after 
the war’s conclusion. 

A year—2¥% million 
B year—4¥% million 
C year—6 million 
D year—6 __imillion 
E year—4 _—_ million 


cars 
cars 
cars 
cars 
cars 


It May Take Seven Years 


T HESE figures, you see allow for 

a gradual expansion but the ex- 
ceedingly high figure of 6 million in 
C and D years cannot be expected to 
be sustained for more than 2 years. 
On the basis of this production, the 
30 miilion registration will be reached 
in approximately 5 years. Possibly 
a more reasonable basis would be a 
production of 4 million cars per year. 
You will recall our Chief Executive 
blamed the so-called recession of 
1937-38 on the greed and avarice of 
the automobile manufacturers in a 
selfish desire to cash in on an im- 
proved national economic condition 
and operated day and night instead 
of scheduling production on a nor- 
mal working day. If manufactur- 
ers agree to avoid a repetition of this 
experience and hold production be- 
low the maximum possible level al- 
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lowed by demand arising out of 
accumulated wartime savings, this 
rate of production would bring the 
30 million figure to a conclusion in 
7 production years. Accelerating 
the production to 6 million cars per 
year, which is a potential indicated 
by the Department of Commerce 
study, would bring us to the 30 mil- 
lion goal in 4 years. It is doubtful 
whether this rate of production could 
be maintained beyond these 4 years, 
both because of the rapid approach 
to saturation since we would add to 
the car population at the rate of 10 
million in three years and because 
such a rate would dissipate any war- 
time savings that might have been 
accumulated for automobile pur- 
chases. Such a rate of production 
would probably make for greater 
fluctuation and instability in the in- 
dustry and would have repercussions 
upon the whole economy. 


What of Plane Competition? 


N treating the possible develop- 

ments of outside influence in the 
realm of competition, I am doing so 
because competition in selling and 
merchandising is closer to you and 
to me than competition in manufac- 
turing although that, of course, 
comes first. In that sense of com- 
petition, what will the industry face. 
First, I suppose comes Aviation. 
Will they invade the automobile field 
with flivver planes and helicopters, 
in such a manner that the production 
of automobiles will be affected? Will 
they build and try to market an auto- 
mobile of their own? My vote is 
definitely negative. Well, then, re- 
verse the question. Will the automo- 
bile invade aviation? That is not 
as goofy a question as it sounds. 
Automobile has a large stake in avia- 
tion right now. There will be a lot 
of plants, machinery and tools, and 
a lot of auto men who were loaned 
to aviation who might prefer to stay 
there and build a car, but to get 
back to the first part of the question, 
it is a “cinch” that all the plants and 
equipment cannot be used despite the 
tremendous impetus impending in 
commercial aviation. It is known 
that plane manufacturers are experi- 
menting with new products. There 
is no question but what they will 
utilize their facilities to manufacture 
some other things, but why an auto- 
mobile. 

True they could design a car and 
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manufacture it possibly as well as 
anyone but could they market it? 
The development of a distributing 
organization is a Herculean task and 
cannot be accomplished in 1 year, 
2 years or 5 years. Some small cars 
tried it and failed miserably. One 
was going to market it through 
department stores without service. 
Maybe it will come to that some day, 
who knows? And incidentally to 
bring the skeleton out of our own 
closet, when Studebaker built the 
Rockne car in 1931 we started out 
to market it through a separate deal- 
er organization and with all our ex- 
perience and leadership we did not 
get very far. It was necessary to 
make it a part of the Studebaker line 
and market it through Studebaker 
dealers. I believe the top men in 
aviation recognize this and are loathe 
to spend the millions of dollars in 
developing sales and dealer organiza- 
tions with such a wide question as 
to the public acceptance of a new 
car. 

Mr. Kaiser and his $400 car—did 
you know that he has moved his 
Michigan Kaiser Company out of 
Detroit to Bristol, Pennsylvania, 
away from the center of things. It 
is pure speculation, of course, but I 
think Mr. Kaiser, an astute operator 
if there ever was one, is aware of 
the value of “mystery publicity” and 
he is getting that publicity with little 
cost to himself. I do not believe you 
will ever see a Kaiser car. The 
possibility of the flivver plane and 
helicopter cutting into the sale of 
automobiles is something to con- 
sider. No doubt some of the boys 
who have been pilots in the Army 
and some of the younger element 
and even some of us older codgers 
might be interested in plane owner- 
ship. There will be a substantial in- 
crease in aviation consciousness but 
the fact remains that we cannot park 
a plane in our back yard yet, we 
cannot drop a helicopter on our own 
roof yet, and we still have to ride 
to the airport in an automobile. In 
my opinion, while the flivver plane 
may supplement the small automo- 
bile, it will never supplant it nor cut 
into its use to any appreciable ex- 
tent. 


Will Mass Production Continue? 


UST: one more thought on avia- 
tion versus automobiles. Aviation 
is a comparatively new industry, cer- 
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tainly on a near mass production 
basis and while its present set up 
is generally thought to be patterned 
after the auto methods, the truth is 
it does not readily lend itself to true 
mass production techniques. There 
has been an interchange of men and 
methods between the two and both 
have profited. Automobile has con- 
tributed organization, management, 
engineering, controls and cost con- 
sciousness. Aviation has contributed 
new materials and methods, and cus- 
tom techniques to be reflected in post 
war trucks and buses. 

What competition will there be 
from the Army? Will they let loose 
a flood of cars, trucks and station 
wagons at demoralizing prices? Will 
the army jeeps become the family 
second car for the jitterbug group? 
Will Army equipment find its way 
to the farm, adapted in some way 
to the farmers’ needs, all affecting 
the normal and orderly sale of new 
and used cars? I think I can tell 
you the answer to the first part of 
that question. Last March a bulle- 
tin came to me covering the sale of 
80 used Government trucks at Camp 
Atterbury, Indiana. According to 
Treasury Procurement practices, 
they must be sold to a dealer who 
must have previously registered with 
Treasury Procurement as a dealer. 
Ceiling prices govern and we have 
reason to believe this practice will 
be permanent. 


And right here I would like to 
make the observation that one of the 
big problems of the post war era will 
be the training of salesmen who will 
be required in sell vast quantities of 
merchandise in order to provide the 
millions of jobs that we are going 
to have ready for our returning 
soldiers. The Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development is fully cogni- 
zant of this fact and has been at 
work for some time. If we are go- 
ing to maintain high level productive 
employment we are going to be faced 
with the necessity of maintaining a 
high level productive selling force. 
Salesmanship must take on the allure 
of a career. 


The Public’s Views on Financing 


AFTER the end of War No. 1 the 

automobile manufacturing busi- 
ness was hardly a mass production 
propostion. True the demand was 
active and the youngsters were 
“rarin’ to go” but it was not until 
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the professional finance companies 
evolved a time payment plan that 
the industry really went to town. The 
rates were terrific and it was more 
or less of a scandal if you were 
unfortunate enough to be exposed 
as a culprit who bought a car on 
time, but it sold automobiles. Good 
publicity and action by the interested 
parties eventually brought the rate 
to 6% instead of 45% as it started 
out with and removed the so-called 
stigma of the finance company. Now 
it is considered a good and highly 
profitable business both by bankers 
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Make sure your Insurance 
is keeping abreast... 


Wheels are turning all over the world as the great for- 
ward movement of our armed forces rolls on toward 
Property values, too, are marching 
forward with the times, leaving vulnerable exposures 
If your responsibilities 
include the maintenance of sound protection, whether as 
custodian, owner or creditor, it will pay you to consult 
your Home Town Agent about these changing conditions. 
Representing old line capital stock companies like Fire- 


man’s Fund, he helps preserve the Right to Feel Secure. 
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and investors. The installment or 
time buying is going to stay but it 
will be very much different than in 
the past. Will the Aviation industry 
take a leaf from our book and have 
the finance companies project a simi- 
lar plan post war for them? And 
why not? With all the accumulated 
savings of American labor you might 
think there should be no need for 
financing. The war workers should 
come out of this with a fine nest- 
egg. Please note I said “should” but 
will they? Let me tell you something 
about the redemption of War Bonds. 
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Cost You Less Through 
Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans 


Burroughs ribbons are manufactured from 
fine fabrics and inks, to exacting specifi- 
cations determined by Burroughs’ years of 
experience in the business machine field. 
A range of colors and color combinations 
for all makes of typewriters. as well as 
for other types of business machines. 
Save 10% to 40% on your various ribbon 
costs through Burroughs Discount Purchase 
Plans. Call your local Burroughs office for 
complete details, or write Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 
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HICAGO’S great fire oc- 

curred October 8-10,1871, 

seventy-three years ago, 
taking over 300 lives and 
destroying $200,000,000 in 
property. Six years before this 
epochal event in Chicago’s 
history—in 1865 — Millers 
National Insurance Company 
was granted a charter in 
perpetuity to transact the 
business of fire insurance. 


Next time, specify one of these 
strong, time-tested fire companies 
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| In the year 1943 redemption was 


68/100 of 1% of total sales. Dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1944 against 
total sales of some 16 billion dollars 


| approximately 34 of a billion were 


redeemed—a percentage of 4.7. The 
trend is definite. If we produce 4 
to 6 million cars per year we have 
to sell them. If the worker has cash 
he will buy them. He will buy a 
bigger car if he has the cash and if 
he hasn’t all cash he will still buy 
the bigger car but finance part of the 
cost. If he hasn't any cash he will 
buy a smaller car if he has credit. If 
he has no cash and no credit he will 
try to buy a car anyhow. I am saying 
this to show you that finance com- 
panies in one form or another will 
always have a fertile field. 


Everybody has a desire for an 
automobile and there is no basis for 
the belief that this desire will dis- 
appear or even be minimized. There 
will be a demand, of course, for other 
products and many of them produced 
perhaps in limited quantities prior 
to the end of the war will be snapped 
up and much cash will be expended 
in this manner. Now, while the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment is working on employment and 
we recognize it as paramount, I can- 
not see how we can get away from a 
certain amount of unemployment 
during the period of adjustment. A 
transitional activity is bound to re- 
flect unfavorably on a certain amount 
of labor. I am thinking of labor 
who is not giving their thought to 
this possiblility and who will not be 
able to stand even a brief short-in- 
come period. These are the people 
who require the aid of the finance 
companies and always will. 


The many other problems such as 
labor and its attitude and type of 
leadership, taxes of every nature and 
description come close to being con- 
fiscatory, Governmental supervision 
or interference, if you please, costs, 
productivity of workers without ab- 
normal wage incentive, and a host 
of others can effect distribution, re- 
act against production and in turn 
disturb and distort our national econ- 
omy. I would like to risk a little 
prediction. In line with the reason- 
ing exemplified here, I believe that 
after a period of readjustment, but 
how long that period will be I will 
not venture even a guess, we will 
see a highly active period of profit- 
able business of 8 to 12 years. But 
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during this time we had better not 
lose sight of what followed the “tor- 
rid 20’s” which was just a tiny little 
spark compared to the ‘flaming 40's” 
to come. 


We had better straighten out our 
economic household during this peri- 
od against the time when we shall 
have to depend upon vast spending 
for current demands to maintain pro- 
duction and employment, to make 
provision for the small business, to 
invite its establishment and to en- 
courage its expansion in order that 
it might take its place in the Amer- 
ican industrial scene; to simplify 
Government so that we may be best 
governed by that which governs least. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE.- 
UIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 

F AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCII 3, 1923, 

OF CREDIT and FINANCIAL MANAGE. 

MENT, pub:ished monthly at Philadelphia, 

Penna., for October, 1944. 
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Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
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according to law, deposes and says that he is 
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FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, and that the fol- 
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Trade Groups Will 
Feature Conference 


Of N-Central ‘C Men 


St. Paul: Trade Group meetings will 
feature the two-day sessions of the 29th 
annual North Central Credit Conference 
which will be held at the Hotel Lowry at 
St. Paul on October 13th and 14th. Pro- 
grams have been prepared and meetings 
scheduled for the Food and Allied Lines, 
Hardware, Automotive, Paper and Wear- 
ing Apparel. 

The conference starts with a reception 
and social gathering on Friday evening 
October 13th. The annual meeting of the 
Executive Council of the North Central 
Credit Conference Association is also 
slated for Friday evening. On Saturday 
morning registration starts at 8 o’clock 
with the conference session running through 
until 11:30. The main talks on the morn- 
ing programs will be by Judge J. K. 
Underhill of Duluth who will discuss “Ad- 
ministration and Operation of Decedent’s 
Business in Probate.” Arthur R. Upgren, 
Vice President of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis, will speak on “Some 
Problems and Possibilities for Business 
After the War.” J. N. McBride, chairman 
of the Special Legislative Committee of 
the Conference Association, will discuss 
the N.A.C.M. program for promoting Par 
Clearance of Checks. 

The Trade Groups will meet at luncheon 
sessions from 12:00 to 2:00 o'clock. 

The afternoon session will be devoted 
to talks by B. E. Groom on “What the 
Missouri River Development Means to 
the Economy of the Northwest” and also 
by G. Sidney Houston, Manager of In- 
vestment Research, First Service Corpora- 
tion, who will discuss the Twin City Plan 
of Post-War Taxes. 

D. D. Smith, of Duluth, is President 
of the Conference Association. W. T. 
Miller, of St. Paul, Vice President, and 
E. G. Robie, of Duluth, Secretary. 

One of the important features of the 
conference as stated above is the discus- 
sion of the Par Clearance Program in the 
several conference states. J. N. McBride, 
of the Socony Vacuum Oil Co. of St. 
Paul, is chairman of a special committee 
representing the whole district. H. W. 
Swenson, of Reinhard Brothers Co., Minne- 
apolis, and John E. Hoff, National Direc- 
tor, Klearflax Linen Looms Company, 
Duluth, is another member of the com- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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National Board Meets in Denver, 
Puts 0.K. on Membership Drive 


Women's Executive 
Committee: 

Miss Helen Ferris, Imperial Dis- 
tributing Co., 434 Ellis St, San 
Francisco 2, California. , 

Mrs. Margaret A. Weitzel, B. K. 
Elliott Co., 126 Sixth St. Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 


These names were inadvertently 
omitted from the roster of the Na- 


tional Credit Women’s Executive 
Committee wher the committee lists 
were published in “Credit and Fi- 
nancial Management” in the Sep- 
tember issue. Our apologies to Miss 
Ferris and Mrs. Weitzel.—Editor. 


Mid-Western Women 
To Hold Fall Confab 
At Pittsburgh, Oct. 14-15 


Pittsburgh: The Pittsburgh Credit 
Women’s Club will be host on October 
14th and 15th to the annual conference of 
the Credit Women’s Clubs of the Mid- 
west, the sessions being-held at the Hotel 
Schenley. The first session will be a 
reception followed by dinner with Judge 
Sara Soffel, and on Sunday, October 15th, 
starting with a breakfast at 9 o'clock, 
the clubs will make reports on past and 
future activities. The business session is 
scheduled to close at 12:00 o’clock. Miss 
Mercedes H. Roeser, of Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., is general chairman of the conference 
meeting. Miss Alice Neff, of Williams & 
Co., Inc., is President of the Pittsburgh 
Credit Women’s Club. 

Large delegations are coming from Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Detroit and other lo- 
calities in the Midwest with some: repre- 
sentatives as far west as Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. 





Cleveland: “Know your Association” 
was the keynote of the September 12 meet- 
ing of the Cleveland Credit Women’s Club. 
National Director K. Calvin Sommer of 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, was 
kind enough to pinch-hit for C. B. Rair- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Sanctions Program to 
Seek 2500 Additions to 
NACM Roster by April 30 


The annual fall meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men was held in Denver, 
Colorado, at the Cosmopolitan Hotel on 
September 21st, 22nd and 23rd. This is 
the session of the National Board at which 
Association policies are discussed and de- 
cided. 

One of the principal topics discussed at 
the Board ‘meeting last month was a con- 
tinued intensive campaign for membership 
for the remaining months of the fiscal 
year. This program under the chairman- 
ship of former Vice-President E. L. 
Blaine, Jr., of Seattle, has as its objective 
2,500 new members before April 30th. 
The membership campaign last year un- 
er the chairmanship of Past National 
President Bruce R. Tritton netted a gain 
of just a small percentage point under 
10%. During the summer months there 
has been a continued gain, the net increase 
since the first of May up to the twentieth 
of September being 464. 


Attendance at the Board meeting this 
year was quite complete, all the National 
Officers and Directors being on hand for 
the three-day meeting. In addition, the 
members of the newly organized Secretary 
Council sat with the National Board. This 
Secretarial Council is composed of Don 
E. Neiman, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Des Moines Credit Men’s Ass’n chair- 
man and Raymond Hough, Executive 
Manager of the New York Credit Men’s 
Association, representing the Eastern Divi- 
sion; Kenneth S. Thomson, Secretary of 
the Cleveland Association of Credit Men, 
representing the Central Division; and 
Arthur D. Johnson, Secretary of the Los 
Angeles Credit Managers Association 
representing the Western Division. 

It was brought out that the Secretarial 
Council will play an important part in 
the membership effort this year. The 
four members of the Council met in Chi- 
cago late in August with President 
Robert L. Simpson, and E. B. Moran, 
Manager of the Central Division, who has 
been appointed National staff representa- 
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tive to work on the membership campaign. 
Each member of the Secretarial Council in 
turn called meetings of Secretaries repre- 
senting different localities in their divi- 
sion, and these Secretaries in turn have 
now made contact with all the Associa- 
tion Secretaries in their areas so that the 
program is well on its way toward an 
auspicious start early in October. It is 
expected that during the month of Octo- 
ber contacts will be made by mail and 
personal call with more than 10,000 pros- 
pective new members. 


Preceding the meeting of the National 
Board, the Secretary-Managers of the 
Western Division met in Denver on Sep- 
tember 18th, 19th and 20th for their an- 
nual get-together and discussion of Asso- 
ciation management problems. This meet- 
ing was attended by practically all of the 
Secretaries in the Western Division. 


Detroit ACM Seeks 
900 Membership in 


New Fall Campaign 


Detroit: The Detroit Association of 
Credit Men is organizing a special mem- 
bership campaign which it is hoped will 
increase the local roster to 900 members. 
Allen G. Campbell, of the Westcott Paper 
Products Company, ‘is Membership Chair- 
man. His committee has divided the mem- 
bership into teams which will work for 
prizes which include as the capital prize 
a trip to the National Convention in New 
York. Members of the teams may work 
for points on the basis of the schedule 
announced by the Association. 

The first monthly dinner meeting of the 
Detroit Association of Credit Men was 
held in the Jade Room of the Detroit- 
Leland Hotel on September 28th. John 
Napier Dyer, of Vincennes, Indiana, was 
the speaker. His subject was “Full Em- 
ployment—How to Maintain It.” 


Kansas City Seeks 
30 New Members 
By November Ist 


Kansas City: Chairman Gilman of the 
Membership Committee of the Kansas 
City Association of Credit Men has set 
a goal of thirty new members by Novem- 
ber Ist, his hope being to raise the Kansas 
City Association from Class “C” to Class 
“B” in the membership roster. At the 
meeting of the committee held on Sep- 
tember 12th in the Association offices, a 
program for intensive membership ac- 
tivities was presented. 


Cleveland Mourns Charter Member 


Cleveland: George F. Kast, Second 
Vice President of the Cleveland Twist 
Drill Company, and one of the charter 
members of the Cleveland Association of 
Credit Men, died late in August. Mr. Kast 
had maintained his membership throughout 
the 46 years the Cleveland Association had 
been active. 
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Wisconsin Conference 


Milwaukee: The Wisconsin State 
Conference will be held on October 
19th and 20th at the Elks Club in 
Milwaukee. The conference will 
open with a dinner meeting on the 


night of October 19th with con- 
ference sessions being continued 
throughout October 20th. At the 
dinner meeting James R. Young, 
Foreign Correspondent and author 
of the book “Behind the Rising 
Sun” will be the principal speaker. 


Trade Groups Will 
Feature Conference 


of N-Central ‘C Men 


(Continued from page 33) 


mittee. It is expected that a bill patterned 
after the Iowa Statute will be presented 
at the next session of the Minnesota 
Legislature. 

It is expected that the total registration 
for this coriference will exceed 300 with 
more than 450 attending the annual ban- 
quet which is to be addressed by Honor- 
able Melvin J. Mass, Member of Con- 
gress, whose subject will be “From Here 
On In.” 


Credit Associations 
Urged to Join C.E.D. 
Post-War Program 


Chicago: The National Association of 
Credit Men was represented at the annual 
meeting of the Trustees, Regional, District 
or Local Chairmen of the “Committee 
for Economic Development” held here. 

As a result of this meeting, it has been 
recommended that every local association 
affiliated in the National Association of 
Credit Men should contact the local C.E.D. 
Committee and cooperate with the pro- 
gram being promoted by that organiza- 
tion. Some Associations are now planning 
joint forum meetings with our local C.E.D. 
Committee when various phases of the 
“After-the-War Program” will be dis- 
cussed. 


October 11th Forum 
In Chicago to Center 
On Small Business 


Chicago: “Small Business” will be dis- 
cussed from various angles at the Octo- 
ber Forum of The Chicago Association 
of Credit Men. in the Century Room of 
the LaSalle Hotel Wednesday evening, 
October 11. Speakers representing the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, bank- 
ing interests, commercial interests and the 
retailers will conduct a panel on present 
and post-war plans. 
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Cincinnati Opens 
Fall Season With 
Full Membership 


Cincinnati: Although at the outbreak 
of world hostilities, The Cincinnati Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men primed itself for 
what seemed to be an inevitable decline in 
membership and business volume, the or- 
ganization is at present enjoying the great- 
est measure of prosperity in its history. 
Due—not to the “hit or miss” vagaries of 
Lady Luck, but to a balanced program 
combining careful planning, publicity, 
membership cooperation and exploitation 
of the credit interchange service offered 
by the service bureau which is owned and 
operated by our local association. 

Here are a few valuable tips learned 
from the year’s experience: The mem- 
bership will turn out enthusiastically for 
meetings featuring important speakers 
booked with stimulating, instructive mes- 
sages. The weekly luncheon meetings 
staged by the local Credit Club at one 
of the downtown hotels have attracted a 
full attendance throughout the intense 
warm weather which has prevailed in Cin- 
cinnati this summer. Every speaker has 
been an executive or leader of prominence. 
Every meeting has been widely publicized 
in all three of the city’s daily newspapers 


The Association has found that pub- | 


licity is important because, first, and obvi- 
ously, it creates and maintains apprecia- 
tion and fellowship within the organization 
(everyone prefers to be associated with 
an alert, up-and-coming organization, with 
no dead timber). 

Second, by keeping the reading public 
conscious of the Credit Men and their 
activities, it lays a foundation for the mem- 
bership committee. The membership com- 
mittee must make the contacts, to be sure, 
but no longer is it so difficult to “sell” 
the idea of our Association. We're def- 
initely on the map. 

The Credit Men, as an organization, 
participates in as many local enterprises 
as possible. In other words, we have found 
it highly advantageous to keep abreast 
of the times. 

Summer social activities, including a 
family picnic, a golf tournament, and a 
stag banquet attracted record attendances. 

Our general membership has increased 
more than 10 per cent. Our weekly 
luncheon meetings, 25 per cent. Our ser- 
vice bureau is widely used and appreciated 
by the membership. 

We believe we shall have an opportunity 
to enjoy an even greater measure of suc- 
cess in the approaching post-war era. 


Minneapolis: The Minneapolis 
Association of Credit Men started 
the fall season on September 19th 
with a largely attended dinner meet- 


ing held at the Hotel Leamington. 
After an address by a well-known 
speaker, the meeting resolved into 
reports of: committee chairmen on 
activities for the coming season. 
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Atlantic City Is 
Ready for Tri-State 
Conference Oct. 15-17 


Reports coming from Atlantic City in- 
dicate that this famous resort place is back 
in its normal stride and that by the time the 
Tri-State Conference is held on October 15, 
16 and 17 there will be hardly a trace left 
of the damage done to the boardwalk and 
other resort facilities by the September 
hurricane. 

The theme for this conference is “Sound 
Credit and Freedom of Enterprise.” Among 
the highlights of the program will be talks 
by Honorable Wayne C. Taylor on “Aid 
to Small Business” and a symposium of 
talks on “Credit in the Future.” Earl R. 
Mellen, Executive Vice-President and 
Treasurer of the Weston Electrical Instru- 
ment Corp., Newark, will speak from the 
viewpoint of the manufacturer. Howard 
W. Minchin, Vice-President and Credit 
Manager of the Requa Electrical Supply 
Co., Inc., Rochester, will speak from the 
point of view of the wholesaler. Ralph S. 
Dunne, fuel merchant of Narberth, Pa., will 
speak from the viewpoint of the retailer, 
and T. Allen Glenn, Jr., President of the 
People’s National Bank of Norristown, 
Pa., will speak from the viewpoint of the 
banker. Edward Paul Smith, a Philadel- 
phia Attorney, will give an address on 
“Credit Aspects of War Contracts.” On 
Tuesday morning, George E. Whitwell, 
Vice-President in charge of sales of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company, will speak 
on “Confidence in the Future,” and Harold 
W. Scott, Vice-President of the Pennsylva- 
nia Company for Insurance on Lives and 
Granting Annuities, will speak on “Meeting 
Home Front Obligations.” 

Henry H. Heimann will be the speaker 
at the banquet session on Monday evening. 


Chicago Chapter to 
Give Associate Award 
In Less Than 9 Months 


Chicago: In order that credit executives 
may earn the Associate award of the Na- 
tional Institute of Credit in less than nine 
months, The Chicago Association of Credit 
Men in co-operation with the Central 
Y.M.C.A. College and the Credit Women’s 
Club of Chicago has arranged a series of 
lectures and college classes especially 
adapted to credit operations. 

The first is an introductory lecture 
series on the fundamentals of credits and 
collections. The first meeting was held 
Monday evening, September 25 in the 
Auditorium of the Central Y.M.C.A. build- 
ing. Lectures will be given each succeed- 
ing Monday evening with a review and 
examination on October 30 and closing 
with a complimentary dinner to the stu- 
dents, Monday evening November 6. 

The speakers in the course are well 
known credit executives, members of the 
Chicago Association, who contribute their 
services, : 
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don, Vice President of the National Asso- 
ciation who was unable to be present be- 
cause of illness’ Mr. Sommer very care- 
fully and interestingly explained the func- 
tions of the National Association. Talks 
were also given by Kenneth S. Thomson, 
Secretary of the Cleveland Association, 
and Harold H. Hummel of National Screw 
& Mfg. Company. Members of the Credit 
Women’s Club were entertained at a card 
party and tea, Saturday afternoon, August 
12th, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ken- 
neth S. Thomson. ° 





Minneapolis: Brace Bennitt, Secretary- 
Manager of the Minneapolis Association 
of Credit Men, gave an interesting talk 
at the dinner meeting of the Minneapolis 
Wholesale Credit Women on Sept. 14. 
This was the club’s first meeting since its 
spring luncheon at Colonial Inn on May 
20. Miss Ethel Simpson, Ford-McNutt 
Glass Co. and Mrs. Georgie Anderson, 
Chas. W. Stone Co., reported on the 
Omaha Credit Congress, which thirteen 
of the club’s members attended. 





Chicago: An outstanding meeting of 
the Credit Women’s Club of Chicago in 
point of attendance and general interest 
was held at Huyler’s Restaurant in the 
Straus Building, Tuesday evening, Sep- 
tember 12. President C. L. Holman of 
The Chicago Association of Credit Men 
spoke and also Paul M. Millians of the 
American Credit Indemnity Company of 
New York whose subject was, “What— 
In This World—Do We Want?” 





Minneapolis: The first fall meeting of 
the Credit Women’s Club was held on 
September 14th at the YMCA. 

The new president, Florence Armstrong, 
Honeywell Regulator Company, devoted 
the program to an outline of the efforts 
of the club during the coming year. Three 
members of the Minneapolis Credit 
Women’s Club planned on attending the 
Midwest Conference of Credit Women’s 
Clubs in Pittsburgh on October 14th and 
15th. 





St. Louis: The first fall meeting of the 
Credit Women’s Club of the St. Louis 
Association of Credit Men was held on 
September 28th at the Mark Twain Hotel. 
Addresses were made by V. C. Eggerding, 
President of the St. Louis Association, 
and also by A. E. Fisher, Secretary. 
Mildred Fischer, former Secretary of. the 
Credit Women’s Club, has now completed 
her basic training as an Air WAC and is 
stationed at the Will Rogers Field in 
Oklahoma. 





Milwaukee: The Credit Women’s Club 
of the Milwaukee Association opened its 
official year with an Association night at 
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New York Chapter 
Opens Registration 
at Big Rally 


New York: The opening of registra- 
tions for the New York Chapter of the 
National Institute of Credit was featured 
by a general rally at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania on September 11th. Speakers at the 
rally were David I. Golieb, International 
Handkerchief Co., who is also chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the Chap- 
ter. Miss Marion R. McSherry, of Schen- 
ley Distillers, also spoke. Mr. Golieb em- 
phasized that peace will bring a train of 
business problems for which credit execu- 
tives must be especially prepared. Miss 
McSherry cautioned that now is the time 
to make an investment in the future and 
pointed out that Institute classes are 
scheduled so that the entire evening is not 
forfeited. Nash Eldridge, of J. P. Stevens 
& Co., Inc., President of the New York 
Credit Men’s Association, was unable to 
be present because of press of business, 
but a message from him was read by 
Clifford E. Harrison, of William Iselin & 
Co., Inc., current president of the Chapter. 





Toledo: Arrangements have been com- 
pleted to hold a class in Credits and Col- 
lections during the first semester at the 
University of Toledo. The first class was 
held on September 19th. A considerable 
number of registrants have already signed 
up and others are expected for the start 
of October. 


Oakland Credit Women 
Organize New Club 


Oakland: A Credit Women’s Club, the 
39th in the N.A.C.M. roster was formerly 
organized here early in September. The 
organization work was completed by Miss 
Helen Ferris, of San Francisco, a mem- 
ber of the National Credit Women’s Execu- 
tive Committee. The officers of the new 
Oakland Credit Women’s Club are as fol- 
lows: Martha Stanka, Strable Hardware 
Co., Oakland, President; Mrs. Jessie 
Seward, California Electric Co., Oakland, 
Vice President; and Ethel Hibbard, 
Wholesaler’s Credit Association, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


the City Club. Special guests were officers 
of the Association and other friends of the 
Credit Women’s Club. The members of 
the C.W.C. enjoyed a delightful Saturday 
afternoon and evening at the country home 
of Dorothy Gill, of H. H. West Company, 
on September 16th. 





Cincinnati: The Women’s Club of the 
Cincinnati Association of Credit Men held 
its first fall meeting on September 7th at 
the Credit Club in the Sinton Hotel. Judge 
Elmer F. Hunsicker spoke on problems of 
the day. 
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